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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THE UGLY Olga Ivinskaya story continues to unfold. Of 
the various explanations put forward to explain the arrest 
of Boris Pasternak’s close friend and collaborator, the most 
likely one appears to be that Moscow is preparing a white- 
washed image of the great Russian poet. This, at least, is 
the impression gained from reports originating behind the 
Iron Curtain which suggest that Mme. Ivinskaya is being 
cast as Pasternak’s evil genius. Fortunately there is the pos- 
sibility, however slight, that sufficient protest against this 
transparent effort will eventually lead the Soviet authorities 
to release her. 

From a more remote part of the world—Dehra Dun, India 
—comes the news that for another woman who devoted her- 
self to a man struggling with Communism there is no hope 
at all. Ellen Roy, wife of the famous Indian Communist and 
anti-Communist, M. N. Roy. died on the night of December 
13. the victim of a political assassination. Police speculate 
that the killers were looking for certain unpublished manu- 
scripts and letters in her possession. 

Mrs. Roy, born Ellen Gottschalk in the United States. 
spent her early years in Berlin, where her father was an 
official at the U.S. Embassy. It was there that she first met 
her husband, who came to Germany in 1929 after breaking 
with Stalin and the Soviet Union at the Sixth World Con- 
gress of the Communist International. He already was 
famous as an Indian Communist leader who had dared to 
debate with Lenin on the revolutionary role of the Indian 
bourgeoise, and was shortly to become one of the most effec- 
tive anti-Communists in his native country. 

Roy returned to India in 1930 to participate in the fight 
for independence, which soon landed him in jail for six 








years. In 1937, not long after his release, Ellen managed to 
escape from Nazi Germany and the two were married. At 
the time of her murder she was preparing for publication 
many of Roy’s unpublished manuscripts and his nine-volume 
Philosophical Consequence of Modern Science—a task that 
remains to be done. 

WasHINGTON—U.S.A.: The by-line at the top of the oppo- 
site page, which made its first appearance here in this form 
two weeks ago, apparently has set some eyes blinking. “Is 
this the Tris Coffin who is no relation to the Maine poet of 
the same name who wrote that excellent piece on Lyndon 
Johnson some years ago while covering Washington for THE 
New LeapER?” asked one reader. 

Indeed it is, and we’re delighted to be able to announce 
that his capital column will once again be appearing every 
other week. A regular in these pages from July 1957 through 
March 1959, Coffin quit to work on a novel that he recently 
completed. Entitled Not to the Swift, it is apolitical satire 
about a general who ends up in the White House. and will 
be published by Noonday in March. 

The author of two other books, Missouri Compromise and 
Your Washington, Coffin broke into the newspaper business 
in 1933 as a reporter for the Indianapolis Times. In 1941 
he went to Washington where he was first a reporter for 
Robert S. Allen, then an assistant to Elmer Davis in the 
Office of War Information, and later a correspondent for 
the Columbia Broadcasting System and the American Broad- 
casting Company. 

Why Tristram? Coffin writes: “ ‘Tris’ was selected some 
years ago by an editor who thought ‘Tristram’ was too damn 
long for the by-line of a police reporter.” 
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COFFIN 


FEW DAYS ago, a short-legged, 
A humorless man with sagging 
jowls sat unhappily in the crowded 
rectangular chamber of the House of 
Representatives. Charles A. Halleck, 
a small town lawyer from Indiana, 
was glumness itself as cheers rang 
out for a spirited young man on the 
podium. For this was where Charlie 
Halleck came in 26 years ago. 

The country then was admittedly 
in a hell of a mess. The contrary 
blamed it on Republi- 
which, 


claimed, were more concerned with 


electorate 
can Administrations some 
balanced budgets than human misery. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, a well-to-do 
Eastern aristocrat with a “Hahvaad” 
accent, was stirring millions with a 
sense of action and words of compas- 
sion. At the moment Halleck arrived 
from Rensselaer, Indiana, in the Chi- 
cago Tribune belt, FDR was asking 
Congress for some preposterous sys- 
tem he called “Social Security.” 

The Hoosier orator, famed in the 
Courthouse circuit of Jasper and 
Newton counties, cried out in alarm 
in the House: “I trust that those of 
us who have charge of the policies 
of the Government will not go too 
far afield in the matter of social ex- 
perimentation or social reform and 
so hamper business and industry that 
we cannot have economic recovery.” 
The tired and diminished ranks of 
the Old Guard looked up in awe and 
wonder at this bold young man, only 
35 and sped to Washington after a 
special election. And, wonder of won- 
ders, Charlie backed up his words 
with action—he absolutely refused to 
vote for the dang Social Security 
thing. 
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By Tristram Coffin 


Now, 26 years later, here was an- 
other Harvard man, wealthy, a Demo- 
crat, expressing interest in human 
welfare, demanding change, and, 
damn it, with a lot of human appeal. 
There would be softies even in Rens- 
selaer who would say, “I didn’t vote 
for Jack Kennedy, but he does have 
a spirit about him, and he does seem 
interested in getting things done.” 
Also, now, Halleck is more than a 
relief cheer leader for the conserva- 
tives; he is the leader of one of the 
strangest passels of “aginners” Wash- 
ington has ever seen. 

Halleck represents, first of all, men 
like himself: big Clarence Brown of 
Blanchester, Ohio, with a rolling 
gait; Leslie Arends, a small town 
dude from middle Illinois; John 
Taber, the testy old ranking Republi- 
can on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee; and “Judge” Howard W. Smith, 
the dignified, gentle voiced, witty 


Rules Committee chairman from 
Broad Run, Virginia. Theirs is a 
society slowly, relentlessly being 


eaten away by change. 

They and their kind could once 
sit in ‘the parlor and ignore the 
world; their thoughts did not extend 
beyond the Courthouse Square. If 
there were howls of pain and rage in 
the jungles of Southeast Asia, they 
heard them not. If there was hunger 
close by, the good ladies of the 
church baked extra rolls and carved 
slices from the ham. They thought 
James Whitcomb Riley’s poem, 
*“Ain’t God Good to Indiana,” was 
real fine literature. The nasal voice 
of Robert Taft, the folksy ways of 
Harry Truman and, most of all, the 
beaming smile of Dwight Eisenhower 


Kennedy's Opposition 


signified to them that these were 
their kind of folks. 

Another group aligned with Hal- 
leck hates change with a fear that 
at times borders on panic. These are 
the deep Southerners who see mov- 
ing slowly and on soft feet from the 
dim shadows the host of Negroes 
who have stepped off the sidewalk. 
bared their heads, and said “Yas- 
suh,” in musical voices. Every turn 
of change, from no matter what quar- 
ter, brings the Negroes closer and 
closer into their lives as equals, as 
free men who can sit at the lunch 
counter with them, go to schools with 
their children, ask and get the same 
kind of wages they receive. What the 
Southerners fear is something much 
larger than the imagined disaster 
that the Northern conservatives are 
always flaggelating themselves with. 

The Southerners live on the edge 
of a mighty social revolution long 
overdue, and their councils are di- 
vided. There is a dwindling band of 
politicians opposed to any integra- 
tion, but they are shouting into the 
wind and they know it. A large mid- 
dle group is willing to recognize the 
principle of integration, but is try- 
ing to slow it, satisfy the courts with 
token action here and there. But 
rising from the South, not really 
visible to many above the Mason- 
Dixon line. is a murmur of con- 
science and_ rebellion. It 
mostly from young people and from 
a few of the pulpits. But it is there. 
and a number of practical, far-seeing 
Congress hear it 


comes 


Southerners in 
clearly. 

A third band of camp followers 
are those we have chosen to call 











“McCarthyites,” although they were 
there long before the Senator from 
Wisconsin appeared with his belliger- 
ent, sheepish grin. They forced and 
jammed their way into the Eisen- 
hower Administration until, as Ralph 
McGill wrote the other day in the 
Atlanta Constitution, “It [the Ejisen- 
hower Administration] was at all 
times at least a semi-captive of the 
influences behind the late Senator 
Joe McCarthy and his spiritual fol- 
lowers in the Congress and in the 
party’s councils.” Perhaps the most 
devoted and consistent member of 
this group is Senator Styles Bridges 
(R.-N.H.), who from his hospital 
bed issued a bristling press release 
questioning whether President Ken- 
nedy is not “appeasing” the Soviets. 

Hovering around the edges of this 
sect is a powerful, submerged force. 
which Dwight Eisenhower, at long 
last, warned about in his final speech 
as President. This is the mighty mili- 
tary-industrial combine which has 
largely dictated foreign and domestic 
economic policy, and which Kennedy 
is determined to return to its proper 
place. The alliance between the ex- 
treme right wing and the military 
was revealed by a mimeographed 
howl of alarm from Room 2207, New 
Senate Office Senator 
Bridges was stricken with horror that 
the President should “censor” the 
military by ordering the admirals 


Building. 


and generals to stop making bellicose 
statements on foreign policy. 

It is assumed that Admiral Arleigh 
A. Burke, the Navy’s Chief of Staff, 
or one of his aides tipped off Bridges. 
Later, when the Administration 
makes clean-cut decisions on military 
strategy, as Ike never did, those left 
out—whether aircraft carrier ad- 
mirals or manned bomber contrac- 
tors—will be in full cry against Ken- 
nedy. Their speech writers will be 
sitting smugly in the galleries while 
Senators and Congressmen repeat 
their golden words about “lowering 
our guard . appeasing the Com- 


munists,” etc., etc. 
Finally, the coalition includes a 


wide section of American business 


which has convinced itself by hysteri- 
cal newsletters from Washington that 
Kennedy is plotting socialism at least. 
One Southern 
ceived a long distance call from a 


Representative __re- 


frantic millionaire who screamed, 
“Don’t vote to pack the Rules Com- 
mittee. I’m told Senator Rayburn is 
going to name three Communists to 
ig 

A detailed study of the business 
pressure on Congress has been made 
by Harold Davis, Washington corre- 
spondent for the Atlanta Journal. 
Reporting on the deluge to fall on 
Capitol Hill during the Rules Com- 
mittee fight, Davis wrote: 

“One thing that is clear about the 
House rules fight is that the Georgia 
people themselves were never heard 
from. Georgia Congressmen were 
deluged with telegrams and telephone 
calls, overwhelmingly against Ray- 
burn’s position, but these communi- 
cations were not from the ‘people.’ 
Who then did they come from? From 


the membership of the ultra-conserva- 





HALLECK: LEADER OF ‘AGINNERS' 


tive business elements whose names 
adorn the rolls of the Georgia State 
Chamber of Commerce, Associated 
Industries of Georgia, Georgia Tex- 
tile Manufacturers Association, Geor- 
gia Medical Association, and others 
of like philosophy. The men who 


belong to these organizations com- 


prise only a tiny fraction of one per- 
cent of the people of Georgia, yet 
year after year, they direct to the 
state’s representatives 70 or 75 per- 
cent of the mail, telephone calls and 
telegrams on pending legislation. . 
The man on the street does not write 
very much to his Congressman. By 
his silence, he allows the highly-or. 
ganized business groups to do all the 
talking.” 

President Kennedy’s attack on these 
enemies is bold and direct. He has 
gone to the people. He is trying to 
destroy the never-never-land of 
“you've never had it so good, mac” 
that Eisenhower created, and which 
so served the conservative interest. 
For, when you are convinced every- 
thing is hunky-dory, you do not 
want change or reform. If Kennedy 
is successful in tearing down the 
papier-maché and tinsel setting, the 
conservatives will become the demons 
holding back progress. This is why 
Charlie Halleck, no fool, sat so glum- 
ly at the State of the Union address. 

A highly significant press release 
showed up in the House press gallery 
last Tuesday from the House GOP 
Policy Committee. It was significant 
because it reveals starkly and brutally 
the course the Halleck coalition 
chooses to follow. The handout called 
the President’s speech “a shabby at- 
tempt to paint the blackest picture 
.. . Government meddling, increased 
taxation and unsound economic prob- 
lems which if unchecked eventually 
will destroy our priceless heritage 
of individual initiative and liberty” 
and which will “insure gleeful shouts 
of joy in the corridors of the Kremlin 
and the bloody chambers of Peking.” 
It sounds exactly like a pep talk by 
Charlie Halleck to a Republican fund- 
raising dinner in 1935. Only one new 
kick has been added, that bit about 
“the bloody chambers of Peking.” 

This is a sign that the Republican 
party and the opposition to the Ad- 
ministration is conveniently vacating 
the center of the road to Kennedy. 
and getting so far over to the right 
that the tires are rubbing against 
the curb. 


The New Leader 
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Despite stiff opposition from the conservatives, Speaker 


Rayburn succeeded in 


Opening Up 


the Rules Committee 


By William E. Bohn 


WASHINGTON 
HE PRESIDENT’s State of the 
Union Message was one of the 
most straightforward and eloquent 
speeches of its kind on record. In 
placing before the houses of Con- 
gress his impressions of the condition 
of the Government and our national 
way of life, Kennedy was neither 
partisan nor alarmist; he was merely 
honest and clear. His address repre- 
sented the attitude of a man who is 
determined to use his enormous 
power to lead the nation forward. 
“We will do what must be done.” 
he declared, about schools, unem- 


ployment, housing, defense, farm 
prices, poverty-stricken regions, 


health care for the aged and Social 
Security. I did not attend this his- 
tory-making declaration of needs, 
but as I was passing the House cham- 
ber when it was delivered I could 
hear the young man’s voice and the 
bursts of applause. | caught enough 
of the spirit of the occasion to know 
that though a few backward-pulling 
Congressmen and Senators might not 
like what they were hearing, the ma- 
jority of the men and women in that 
great auditorium were on the Presi- 
dent’s side. 

But I was on the inside listening 
and watching last week when the 
House took the history-making vote 
to change the dimension of the Rules 
Committee. Everywhere there were 
men and women exhausted by the 
tense closeness and uncertainty of the 
vote. Millions of people—probably 
a majority—already sense that our 
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future welfare depends upon the 
eventual acceptance of President Ken- 
nedy’s program. The New Deal was 
introduced in the fuss and flurry of 
the Great Depression. The amend- 
ments which have been added to it 
in recent years are partial and un- 
finished. Kennedy, with the vigor 
and ardor of youth, now proposes to 
push forward until America is free 





RAYBURN: 'WE HEARD A VOICE’ 


from poverty and ill-health and a 
kind of life unworthy of the citizens 
of this rich republic. 

While it is easy to see that most 
of our citizens—and a majority of 
favor this pro- 





our Congressmen 
gressive program, it seemed for a 
few hours last week that his forward- 
looking measures did not have a 
Chinaman’s chance of even being 


considered by the House. The great 
obstacle, of course, was the Rules 
Committee. 

For years this committee has held 
a guillotine over bills en route to the 
floor of the House. This all-powerful 
body has consisted of 12 members, 
eight from the majority party and 
four from the minority, an arrange- 
ment which would seem to offer a 
fair chance for any measure intro- 
duced through the regular channels 
to get a hearing. But, in fact, no pro- 
gressive bill—no matter who intro- 
duced it—had any chance at all. A 
coalition of two Southern Democrats 
and four Republicans could guaran- 
tee at least a tie vote to hold up any 
liberal proposal. The 12 members 
regularly would divide six to six, 
spelling death to any vital legislation, 
and there was just no convenient 
way of getting around this obstacle. 
The Rules Committee has been a 
graveyard for good legislation. 

To break the deadlock this year, 
Speaker Sam Rayburn introduced a 
bill which would add three members 
to the committee. The Speaker could 
then see to it that three liberals were 
appointed, thus eliminating — the 
deadly certainty of a tie vote. Pas- 
sage of this bill was obviously neces- 
sary to give the Kennedy program 
a clear right of way in the House. 

When the Rayburn bill came up 
for debate and vote, it was the most 
exciting session of any legislative 
assembly [I have ever experienced. 
The supporters of the old way had 
an hour for debate. I have often read 
and heard their arguments, but never 
have they sounded so futile and dis- 
honest. Dignified old men from both 
North and South ambled up to the 
loud-speaker to declare that it was 
wise and proper to give six men the 
power to hold up legislation which 
did not suit their taste. They re- 
ferred to bills derailed in the past— 
like those on education, housing, the 
minimum wage, etc.—as wild, rabid 
and dangerous. 

The implication (or plain state- 
ment) was that the six statesmen had 
performed a great service te their 








country by quietly burying such bills. 
What went on in the heads of these 
orators was obvious: All liberal legis- 
lation is dangerous, and if such bills 
are held up long enough the voters 
will discover the danger for them- 
selves. The political theory involved 
is that neither the people nor their 
representatives can be trusted with 
the dangerous tool of lawmaking 
power. 

The proponents of the bill, led by 
Speaker Rayburn, needed little time 
to introduce their arguments. After 
the long line of those favoring dic- 
tatorship had spoken, the old master 
of parliamentary law rose quietly 
and said: “Yesterday we heard in 
this auditorium an address by a 
young man.” The House was silent 
as he continued: “He demonstrated 
yesterday that we are not in good 
shape. . 
about it. 


. . He wants to do something 
Let’s move this pro- 
gram. The only way that we can 
assure that is to adopt this resolu- 
tion.” 

From where | sat | could see noth- 
ing but the old man’s shiny bald 
pate. People around me kept talking 
about the fact that he is 79 years 
old. but he spoke with charm and 
wit and with the assurance that 
comes from his long experience as 
leader of the House. 

It took the clerk only about 30 
minutes to call the roll, but the time 
seemed endless. The vote was so 
close that I, as an amateur scor- 
keeper. soon lost track. It appeared 
to me that the “nays” were well 
ahead. And then—when the tension 
in the Chamber was near the break- 
ing point—the clerk announced that 
the bill had been passed by a vote 
of 217 to 212. Few of us were in- 
terested in the report that the alert 
Speaker had a couple of votes hidden 
in a closet where he could have called 
for them at any moment if they were 
needed. 

Many things may happen when the 
Kennedy bills come up for decision. 
But right now it looks as if the Presi- 
dent has a wide-open road into—if 
not through—the House. 


By Sharokh Sabavala 


NEW DELHI 


New DE.u1 

HE GOVERNMENT and people of 
India appear to agree with Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s assertion that “the 
torch has been passed to a new gen- 
and in this 
they see new hope for the future. 


eration of Americans,” 


“We shall move even closer now to 
the United States” is the opinion of 
Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru and his opinion is generally 
endorsed here. 

The main reason for this feeling 
is Kennedy’s own record of out- 
spoken friendliness to and under- 
standing of this country and its im- 
mense economic and developmental 
problems. The feeling is inspired, 
too, by the fact that there are many 
known friends of India in the new 
Administration. But apart 
from the new harvest such friendship 
may produce is the overwhelming 
belief that United States leadership. 
which without question is considered 
to be synonymous with the leader- 
ship of the free world, has been re- 


quite 


invigorated. 
Indo-American 

the Eisenhower era were two-sided. 

On the one side there was Washing- 


relations during 


ton’s growing awareness of this 
country’s desparate need to attain 
economic self-sufficiency quickly, be- 
fore want swamped democracy. This 
resulted in closer economic coopera- 
tion, stepped-up assistance and mas- 
sive new food aid. It was climaxed 
by the President’s visit in December 
1959, which set off one of the most 
spectacular explosions of affection 
ever seen here. Eisenhower, the re- 
mote big white chief, overnight be- 
came Ike, the friendly uncle. Amer- 
ican collaboration was seen and 
judged for the first time in its true, 


pristine colors. 


On the other side, however, there 
was prolonged misunderstanding and 


disagreement over _ international 


affairs. India’s fear of global con- 
flict is almost pathological: War 


would mean the end of hopes for a 
better life for 400 


“brinkman- 


progressively 
million people. The 
ship” of John Foster Dulles was 
anathema, and the seeming inability 
of Eisenhower to keep the reins of 
foreign affairs in his own hands 
caused many officials here to fear 
that the conduct of world affairs 
was passing into the hands of the 
Kremlin. India tried to explain 
that its non-alignment policy was 
not negative neutralism but was, in- 
stead, designed to keep a large and 
strategic world area out of Commu- 
nist clutches. As seen from New 
Delhi, Washington not only failed 
to understand this, but by launch- 
ing a military aid program to Paki- 
stan it brought the cold war to this 
subcontinent and forced India to in- 
crease its defense expenditure at a 
time when every rupee was urgently 
needed for domestic expansion. 
New Delhi warned the U.S. that 
the policy of encircling military 
bases would provoke only retaliatory 
probes in the weaker Asian and 
African regions. But the warning 
went unheeded. Similarly, Washing- 
ton was told that with the rapid 
technological development of arma- 
ments the bases were likely to be- 
come obsolete even before they were 
completed. This, too. was ignored. 
And if it was galling for Indians to 
be told, in return, that they were in- 
clined to lean on occasion toward 
the Communists to remain neutral, it 
was positively alarming for them 
to learn that the U.S. was falling be- 
hind both in the armaments race and 
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‘Public likes Kennedy's friendliness to and understanding of India’ 


LOOKS TO WASHINGTON 


in its moves on the international 
chessboard. 

Even so, the mood in India to- 
ward the end of President Eisen- 
hower’s last term was not one of 
criticism or antagonism but of con- 
cern. This nation, rightly or wrong- 
ly, had set great store by the Paris 
summit conference. When it ap- 
peared that the U-2 incident would 
be used to disrupt it, Indian reaction 
was not sharp or unfriendly (which 
would have been the case in the 
early °50s); there was disappoint- 
ment and nothing more. Credit for 
this significant change must go part- 
ly to the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, which had worked quietly to 
improve Indo-American _ relations. 
But it resulted mostly from Com- 
munist activities in India, and from 
sudden and unprovoked aggression 
by the Peoples’ Republic of China 
against a country which has earned 
much unpopularity because of its 
strong efforts to get the Peking re- 
gime accepted by the nations of the 
world. 

The Chinese occupation of thou- 
sands of miles of Himalayan terri- 
tory, the cynical tearing up of Panch 
Shila (the five principles of co-ex- 
istence) and the rape of Tibet all 
met with a powerful reaction here. 
For the first time, Nehru admitted 
that India and China did not speak 
the same language. For the first 
time, too, the words “imperialism” 
and “colonialism” were used in the 
press and from the public platform 
to describe the onward march of in- 
ternational Communism. 

In the first decade of its independ- 
ence, India took the friendship of the 
free world very much for granted as 
it strove to establish amicable rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union and Com- 
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munist China. In 1959-60 it began 
to realize that it should take no 
friendship for granted, however close 
the bonds, and that its efforts to make 
itself understood to the totalitarians 
had misfired. This created disillu- 
sionment with the policy of non- 
alignment and the public demanded 
a new rapprochement with Western 
democracies. Improved _ relations 
with the U.S. was a natural corollary. 

Now a great fillip has been given 
to this trend. To India, as one of 
the uncommitted nations, the Ken- 
nedy approach to world affairs is in- 
stantly appealing. The new President, 
it appears, is not merely preparing 
for counter-offensive, but is ready to 
move in and dare the Communist 
hierarchy to live up to its peaceful 
pretensions: He is opposed to year- 
by-year aid doles to underdeveloped 
regions, which make planning difh- 
cult, and has promised a compre- 
hensive and continuous aid plan, such 
as the Marshall Plan which salvaged 
Europe after World War II. Above 
all, the Kennedy campaign appeared 
crisp, incisive and youthful—attri- 
butes which are particularly attrac- 
tive to a nation with a serious prob- 
lem of aging leadership. 

It is natural, therefore, for this 
country to feel that its ties with the 
United States under the new Ad- 
ministration are likely to 
stronger. As one Indian newspaper 
put it: “In recapturing the spirit of 
the American Constitution, Kennedy 
has rekindled hope in the heart of a 
world in despair. His words breathe 


grow 


a sense of drawing on sinews hitherto 
unexercised in the solution of world 
problems—the sinews of cooperation 
in an all-out effort for peace. This 
is the sum and substance of his call 
to the world.” Another leading 


journal here stated: “He heads a 
generation born in this century, 
tempered by war, disciplined by a 
cold and bitter peace, proud of its 
ancient heritage and unwilling to 
witness or permit the slow undoing 
of human rights. Much is expected 
from this new leadership and every- 
one in this country prays it will be 
equal to its tasks.” 

The tasks are not lightly assessed: 
There is the heritage of Cuba, the 
Congo and Laos confronting the new 
President; there is the recession and 
the balance of payments deficit; 
there is the legacy of years of poor 
public relations which saw the U.S. 
pour its bounty upon a cynical, de- 
riding world whose attitude was “help 
us or else”; there is the symbol of 
the “ugly American” which distorts 
the true image and likeness of a 
great people; there is the myth that 
all Americans desire are more and 
more material luxuries; and, finally, 
there is the widely held belief that 
the assistance the United States gives 
to people is only part of its cold 
war strategy. 

No one in India expects Kennedy 
to perform miracles. But they do 
expect him to evolve a policy based 
on the true aspirations of the Amer- 
ican people. If by the end of the 
first term he can succeed in project- 
ing the belief that America wants 
peace as much as anyone and more 
than the Soviet Union, he will have 
And if 
his aid program to countries like 
India is based on political realities, 
he will have proved that United 
States self-interest demands _ rising 
standards of living everywhere in 
the free world. India awaits, with 
some measure of confidence, Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s approach. 


scored a singular success. 





Power Struggle in Jerusalem 








THE BEN-GURION AFFAIR 


LONDON 
HE “LAVON AFFAIR,” which pre- 
sat Israel’s latest Govern- 
ment crisis, should perhaps be called 
the “Ben-Gurion affair.” Pinchas 
Lavon’s demand that he be cleared 
of all responsibility for an_ intel- 
ligence scandal that took place six 
years ago when he was Defense 
Minister is not at the root of Jeru- 
salem’s present difficulties. The real 
issue is resistance inside Premier 
David Ben-Gurion’s own Mapai party 
to his efforts to alter significantly the 
state’s political and economic struc- 
ture and choose his successor. In- 
deed, this is what triggered the 
Lavon affair. 

In recent years, the 74-year-old 
Premier has become _ increasingly 
sceptical about the ability of his 
party’s old guard to either carry out 
sufficiently strong defense and foreign 
policies or continue to win the sup- 
port of Israel’s changing population. 
The country’s poor financial condi- 
tion has been a growing source of 
concern, too. Its balance of payments 
deficit is still equal to almost one- 
third of the national income, even 
though immigration has not been a 
major burden for some time now. 

On the political side, therefore. 
Ben-Gurion has been advancing the 
careers of relatively young men who 
have achieved prominence in the 
Army, in administration or as mem- 


Their 


bers of his own entourage. 





ALFRED SHERMAN, THE NEw LEap- 
ER’S Israel correspondent, has moved 
his base of operations to London. 


By Alfred Sherman 





LAVON: DOWN BUT NOT OUT 


loyalties are to him and to the state, 
rather than to Mapai and its mod- 
erate socialist ideology. 

1957, for example, the 
Premier has been 


Since 
ignoring party 
seniority and elevating men _ like 
Moshe Dayan, the former Chief of 
the Defense Staff who is now Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, and Shimon Peres, 
the former Director General of the 
Defense Ministry who is now Deputy 
Minister of Defense. Dayan, whose 
father has been a prominent Mapai 
member for 40 years, is generally re- 
garded as the “crown prince.” 

On the economic side, Ben-Gurion 
has called for Government control 
of many of the enterprises and social 
services now owned and operated by 
the Histadrut (General Federation 
of Labor) and the Jewish Agency. 
Aside from the effect that this would 


have on the economy, it would shift 
the balance of power in Mapai. 
These 


evoked considerable opposition with- 


policies have of course 
in the party, but opinion on how to 
combat them best is divided. Some 
believe the “Young Turks” should 


providing they give the 





be accepted 
party machine and union stalwarts 
their proper share of power and 
patronage—because they strengthen 


Mapai’s position at the polls. Others 





urge a delaying action, arguing that 
the new men can easily be cut down 
to size once Ben-Gurion retires. Still 
others fear that unless they fight back 
now against what they consider to be 
an undue concentration of authority 
in Ben-Gurion’s hands, the Young 
Turks will become so firmly en- 
trenched in power with his help that 
their 
insured. 

The spokesman for this last group 


succession will certainly he 


is Pinchas Lavon, General Secretary 
of the Histadrut and long a leading 
figure in Mapai. But his motives are 
not merely political. He bears a real 
erudge against the Young Turks 
from the days when he was forced 
to resign as Defense Minister. 

The Lavon affair really began with 
Ben-Gurion’s resignation from the 
Premiership in December 1953. At 
that time, the balance of power in 
Mapai and the Cabinet temporarily 
shifted to those favoring a “soft” 
defense and foreign policy, personi- 
fied by Moshe Sharett, who was 
named to head the Government. 
Lavon, then a Minister Without Port- 
folio and a close confidant of the 
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retiring leader, was made Defense 
Minister. 

Friction developed between Lavon 
and several high-ranking Army of- 
ficers and Defense officials when it be- 
came apparent that Ben-Gurion was, 
in effect, still running the Ministry 
from his Negev retreat at Sdeh Boker. 
It was brought to a head by the 
now famous affair. 

Some years before Lavon took 
over his post, Israeli military intel- 
ligence had set up its own channels 
for gathering information from 
Egypt. (No one in Israel—or any- 
where else, for that matter—could 
object to the intelligence unit’s carry- 
ing out its proper function, particu- 





larly since Egypt considers itself at 
war with Israel and daily threatens 
to annihilate it.) Late in 1954, 
Egyptian authorities arrested a num- 
ber of Egyptians and foreign na- 
tionals for planting incendiary bombs 
in motion picture houses, British and 
U.S. Information Centers, and other 
public buildings. Apparently they 
were trying to spread panic and thus 
prevent an imminent rapprochement 
between Egyptian President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser and the Western 
powers. The Egyptian Jews con- 
cerned were sentenced to death or 
long terms of imprisonment for 
sabotage and espionage, and an 
Israeli captured with them committed 


suicide in his prison cell. 
The Egyptian disclosures caused 


SHARETT: HIS INQUIRY FAILED 
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considerable indignation in Israel 
among those in the know, particular- 
ly in the Army. An_ investigation 
launched rather half-heartedly by 
Sharett failed to come to any firm 
conclusion as to who was responsible 
for the adventure. The then Director 
of Military Intelligence (whose name 
has been withheld by Israeli censor- 
ship) claimed that it was inspired 
by Lavon; Lavon, in turn, claimed 
complete ignorance of the incident 
and charged that it was the work 
of young Army officers and Defense 
officials eager to discredit him. In 
the end, Lavon resigned and the of- 
ficer who testified against him was 
shifted to a new post. 

Later in the year Lavon refused 
a post in a new cabinet being formed 
by Ben-Gurion, who had returned to 
the Premiership. He chose, instead, 
to be nominated General Secretary 
of the Histadrut by Mapai, which 
has an absolute majority of 60 in 
the Histadrut’s 107-man_ executive 
committee. Since this post is equal 
in status to a Cabinet job, the whole 
affair seemed to have been patched 
up. But the bitterness lingered. 

It was not until 1960 that Lavon. 
who had already emerged as leader 
of the anti-Dayan faction and had 
been openly denouncing the power 
enjoyed by Ben-Gurion and his en- 
tourage, announced the discovery of 
new evidence which proved he had 
been framed by the Young Turks. 
The Premier then appointed a com- 
mission headed by a High Court 
judge to re-examine the matter, but 
Lavon refused in advance to accept 
its findings and demanded that he 
be publicly exonerated by  Ben- 
Gurion himself. 

The struggle set all Israel buzzing. 
Sympathy was strong for Lavon as a 
“second Dreyfus” fighting for justice 
and against one-man rule. But the 
tide of opinion began to shift when 
he refused to accept a full judicial 
inquiry and failed to produce the 
evidence to back his charges against 
Dayan and Peres. It also became 
apparent that his story contained 
several inaccuracies and inconsisten- 
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cies. Worse still, in the eyes of his 
own comrades, he put the party in 
a very difficult position by splitting 
it down the middle, dredging up 
matters which should have been left 
alone, and straining the rank and 
file’s confidence in the Government. 

After a good deal of in-fighting, 
with the coalition parties joining the 
tussle mostly on Lavon’s side, Ben- 
Gurion has come out on top. At a 
meeting held February 4 in Tel Aviv, 
Mapai’s Central Committee voted 
159-96 to oust Lavon from his 
Histadrut post, as Ben-Gurion had 
demanded. (Whether or not Lavon 
will accept the party decision was 
still unclear at press time. Pre- 
sumably he will make his decision 
known after a meeting of the 
Histadrut executive committee which 
he called for Thursday, February 9. 
—Ed.) 

But while Lavon and his followers 
are for the moment down, they are 
not out. The harshness of the debate 
at the Tel Aviv meeting and the un- 
usual strength of the vote against 
the Premier clearly indicate that 
there are limits beyond which the 
party will not let him go. It is now 
obvious that Ben-Gurion must depend 
on the support of Mapai’s middle- 
of-the-roaders, who are willing to 
defend his authority only as long as 
he does not attempt to introduce un- 





and economic 
changes or extend his power and 
patronage into fields they traditional- 
ly regard as their own. 


welcome _ political 


In addition, the struggle has given 
rise to new financial problems. For 
in his bid to win increased support 
inside Mapai’s trade union wing. 
Lavon has supported unusually 
daring wage demands which Ben- 
Gurion and his followers cannot re- 
ject without great embarrassment. 
These demands include real wage in- 
creases of 6-8 per cent (aside from 
the annual upward “drag” that comes 
from upgrading, seniority and added 
family allowances), and guarantees 
against further increases in direct 
and indirect taxation. 

Since over three quarters of the 
national income is generated in the 
public sector, and there are few high 
or even above average incomes or 
property holdings remaining that are 
untaxed, these increases can be 
achieved only by raising the current 
deficit (i.e., more foreign loans and 
aid). or by cutting into investments 
or exports. But political conditions 
being what they are, the trade union 
organizers can afford to ignore these 
considerations, and_ the 
Government must do likewise, though 
it cannot really afford to do so. 

Two factors have prevented the 


economic 


present crisis from damaging the 
whole structure of Israeli politics: 
Ben-Gurion’s stature in the nation, 
which makes him vitally important 
to Mapai and buttresses his power 
inside the party; and the continued 
ready availability of foreign aid and 
loans which, in part at least, permits 
the satisfaction of almost all sectional 
demands and tones down the sharp- 
ness of the current economic strug- 
gle. 

Since neither David Ben-Gurion 
nor the current high level of foreign 
aid will be available indefinitely, 
however, there is a natural time limit 
within which Israeli social democ- 
racy will have to set its house in 
order. The Lavon affair is an in- 
dication of what can happen if it 
fails. 


By Richard A. Lester 


HE FEDERAL-STATE system of un- 
as ment insurance is in need 
of emergency support and structural 
revision, for the benefits it provides 
to jobless Americans are generally 
inadequate and the program has de- 
veloped serious financial weaknesses. 
With 5.5 million people unemployed 
and 3.5 million of them drawing 
benefits that average $34 a week, the 
country is actually compensating for 
only 20 per cent of the wage loss 
from total unemployment—and 15 
per cent from total and partial un- 
employment combined. In the past 
13 years there has been no improve- 
ment in these average percentages of 
compensation. Largely this is because 
coverage under state laws is so re- 
stricted, benefit ceilings have not kept 
pace with weekly earnings, and un- 
employment has tended to be heavier 
and to average about three weeks 
longer than in the immediate post- 
war years. 

Most state legislatures have failed 
to improve the level of benefits as 
earnings have advanced, or to revise 
benefit eligibility and duration to 
meet the changing character of un- 
employment. Primarily such neglect 
has been due to employer and farmer 
opposition. Organized labor’s resist- 
ance to the elimination of some in- 
equities and abuses, however, also 
has been a factor in certain states. 
But these obstacles and the steps that 
can be taken for needed improve- 
ments can best be explained by an- 
alyzing the system’s present financial 
and structural weaknesses. 

Formulated in the depths of the 
Great Depression, three peculiar ar- 
rangements for unemployment in- 
surance arose out of constitutional 
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doubts that since have disappeared. 
Thus, by historical accident, the 
United States has the complicated 
and deficient mechanism of (1) a 
Federal unemployment tax on em- 
ployers that is subject to a 90 per 
cent offset by state unemployment 
taxes or state tax exemptions under 
so-called experience rating: (2) a 
Federal subsidy of 100 per cent for 
state administration of both unem- 
ployment benefits and employment 
service; and (3) complete state free- 
dom in the determination of benefit 
levels, benefit duration and (thus) 
tax burdens. 

This cumbersome system met its 
first real test in the 1958-59 recession. 
Until then, state unemployment funds 
were in fair financial shape, due 
largely to a wartime build-up. How- 
ever, from a 1953 peak of $9 billion, 
the total of all state funds dropped 
to $7.4 billion in mid-1958, and some 
states were so low in funds that a 
few (Alaska, Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania) were eligible for and bor- 
rowed over $200 million from the 
Federal Government to assure con- 
tinued benefits. In addition, 17 states 
went into debt to Washington to the 
tune of half a billion dollars to 
finance their programs of temporary 
50 per cent extension of benefit dura- 
tion. 

The recession of 1960-61, follow- 
ing so shortly upon that of 1958-59, 
has put added financial strain on the 
At the end of last 
September, total state unemployment 
billion — the 
equivalent of 2.8 times the benefits 
(of $2.5 billion) paid out the pre- 
ceding 12 months. However, in Janu- 


entire system. 


reserves were $6.9 


ary of this year benefit payments 
were running at an annual rate of 
about $5 billion. 

state reserves are 
Last September, 


Furthermore, 
badly unbalanced. 
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An emergency program for the Federal-state insurance system 


FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 


14 states had reserves five to 12 times 
the total benefits paid out during the 
preceding 12 months, while the re- 
serves of eight states were less than 
twice their benefit payments in the 
preceding 12 months. Indeed, if one 
deducts the debt to the Federal Gov- 
ernment (represented by Reed Fund 
loans and extended benefit loans), 
the reserve funds of Alaska, Michi- 
gan and Pennsylvania actually had 
negative balances on September 30. 

Each postwar recession has been 
severe on a varying group of states. 
In 1949, Rhode Island, California, 
New Hampshire, West Virginia and 
Massachusetts experienced a particu- 
larly heavy benefit drain. In 1954, 
Alaska, Rhode Island, West Virginia 
and Kentucky suffered the most. In 
1958, a dozen states were severely 
affected, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey and Montana. In the current re- 
cession, the states with an extraor- 


among them 


dinary burden of insured unemploy- 
ment to date include Alaska, West 
Virginia, Montana, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, North Dakota, 
Idaho, Maine, Arkansas and Ken- 
tucky. 

It is unfair to load all the burden 
of heavy recession unemployment 
onto industry located in the hardest 
hit states, since recession unemploy- 
ment arises largely from factors out- 
side the boundaries of single states. 
Some Federal sharing of abnormal 
burdens seems warranted and desir- 
able. In 1958 the costs of unemploy- 
ment—in terms of covered payroll— 
in each of the 11 most severely af- 
fected states was three or more times 
the costs in the seven least affected 
states (Florida, South Dakota, Texas, 
lowa, Louisiana, Virginia and Dis- 
trict of Columbia), and the aver- 
age 1959 tax rate was more than 


double. 
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Finally, the existing system does 
not take cognizance of the fact that 
states compete for industry partly in 
terms of low tax rates, and conse- 
quently attempt to hold and attract 
industry by means of low unemploy- 
costs gained 


ment compensation 


through restricted benefits. Em- 
ployers oppose more adequate com- 
pensation on the ground that indus- 
try in their state would be handi- 
capped in interstate competition. Al- 
though unemployment taxes, both 
Federal and state, have been aver- 
aging only about | per cent of total 
payroll in covered employment (or 
around 2.5 cents per hour), the in- 
terstate competition argument has 
been effectively used against state 
legislative reforms. 

Actually, the unemployment tax 
burden declined relatively from 1936 
to 1958, when it was but 1.6 per 
cent of the total (Federal, state and 
local) tax burden, or one-tenth as 
much as the corporation income and 
profits tax intake. Four factors ac- 
counted for the relative decline: 1) 
Tax exemption through experience 
rating. 2) The 1939 restriction on 
the tax base to the first $3,000 earned 
in a year, under which some 35 
per cent of all wages and salaries 
in covered employment escape the 
tax. 3) The failure of benefit levels 
to keep pace with wage levels. 4) 
The unwillingness of many states to 
levy sufficient taxes to cover benefit 
costs, with the result that total state 
funds have been declining, first rela- 
tively and, since 1953, absolutely. 


T IS NOW apparent that mounting 
Sa and doubling insur- 
ance costs necessitate both emer- 
gency action and structral improve- 
ments. The appropriate action would 
be to extend the duration of benefits 
by 50 per cent up to 39 weeks, as 


was done in the midst of the 1958 
recession. Although the rate of bene- 
fit exhaustions showed little increase 
prior to last December, it will rise 
rapidly during the next few months. 

Only 22 states with 70 per cent 
of the coverage adopted the ex- 
tended benefits plan in 1958. Seven- 
teen of them financed one half a 
billion dollars of extended benefits 
from Federal advances repayable in 
full, if necessary by a progressively 
higher Federal tax on industry in the 
state commencing January 1963. 

Clearly, this time the inducement 
of a 50 per cent Federal grant is 
necessary to achieve widespread 
adoption of such a temporary pro- 
gram for a year or more. A 100 per 
cent Federal grant would raise at 
once the question of free benefits 
for uncovered workers, and that, in 
turn, would tend to undermine the 
insurance program by a competing 
dole. Also, a 100 per cent grant 
would seem unjustified with state 
unemployment funds at $6.5 billion. 

To moderate interstate competition 
in low unemployment taxes and to 
provide an incentive for the states 
benefit three 
measures seem called for. 

1. A program of “reinsurance” un- 
der which the Federal Government 
would share in the benefit costs of 
extra heavy recession unemployment 
in the most severely affected states. 
This could be done by providing 
for a Federal fund from which a 
state—with a rate of insured unem- 


to improve levels, 


ployment of say 7 per cent or more 
in a calendar quarter—would receive 
one half the cost of benefits it paid 
out in excess of the total benefits it 
provided in the corresponding quar- 
ter of the preceding year. 

2. We should aim at achieving the 
benefit level repeatedly recommended 
by President Eisenhower since 1953; 


1 








namely, that the “great majority” 
(defined as two-thirds) of ali bene- 
ficiaries in the state should receive 
a weekly benefit equal to at least 
50 per cent of their regular weekly 
earnings. It would be left to the 
states to decide the means to meet 
that standard. To encourage its early 
attainment, the Federal Government 
might, for a two-year transition pe- 
riod, pay one half of the cost of each 
individual’s benefit payment in ex- 
cess of 50 per cent of his average 
wages in the base period. Thereafter. 
the Eisenhower benefit standard 
would be a requirement for Federal 
approval of state laws. 

3. The base for Federal unemploy- 
ment tax should be raised from the 
first $3,000 earned a year to $4,200, 
which is approximately the full-time 
annual earnings of beneficiaries. 
This step is needed for many reasons. 
A low tax base tends to keep bene- 
fit levels correspondingly low, and 
as the earnings base for benefits 
rises so should the tax base in order 
to balance the benefit liabilities. 
Also, a low tax base tends to reduce 
the effective tax rate in good times 
and to raise it in recessions, thus 
serving to accentuate the business 
cycle. Furthermore, a higher tax base 
would provide funds to meet the 
Federal part of the cost of the “rein- 


surance” program and of the “transi- 


tion” to the Eisenhower _ benefit 
standard. 

These three measures would not 
remedy all of the defects in unem- 
ployment compensation, but they are 
some practical steps toward genuine 
improvement. 

Such a program would not satisfy 
those who want basic and radical re- 
form of the whole system, or who 
wish to use unemployment insurance 
as a discretionary tool for fiscal 
policy. The suggestion that the indi- 
vidual’s weekly benefit should grow 
or shrink as unemployment expands 
and contracts (nationally, state-wide, 
or locally) may seem appealing to 
economists frustrated by interest-rate 
and Federal spending constraints. It 
would, however, tend to destroy un- 
employment compensation as a so- 
cial insurance. Not only would a 
fluctuating benefit be incomprehen- 
sible to the recipients, but it would 
break the connection between wage 
records and benefits through a for- 
mula and thus eliminate the distinc- 
tion of benefits as an earned right 
rather than a discretionary dole. 

In addition, changes in the com- 
position of the national labor force 
(especially the increase in students, 
married women, and __ pensioners 
wishing part-time or part-year em- 
ployment) have expanded the possi- 


bilities for abuse of the system and 


increased the benefit drain during 
prosperous years. For example, wom- 
en, although only 33 per cent of the 
labor force, draw 40 per cent or 
more of the benefit checks in pros- 
perous times, and were 50 to 60 
per cent of all beneficiaries in seven 
states last September. Moreover, in 
many states seasonal employers in 
fields like canning and _ recreation 
attract workers for 14 to 20 weeks 
of employment at low wages by the 
assurance of eligibility for 10 to 26 
weeks of benefits (depending on the 
duration provisions of the state law). 

In some states labor has been re- 
luctant to accept corrective measures, 
such as higher eligibility standards 
with the rise of earnings, or re- 
stricted benefits for seasonal work- 
ers. It has declined to do so even 
at the cost of higher benefit ceilings, 
which would be of special advantage 
to family breadwinners fully attached 
to the labor market. 

Past and projected changes in the 
labor force raise the problem of ap- 
propriate coverage and benefit pro- 
visions for persons with partial at- 
tachment to the labor force. This 
problem cries for serious analysis. 
But it should not stand in the way 
of realistic improvement in the rate 
and duration of compensation for 
those with firm labor-market attach- 
ment. 
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LGERIA IS A HUGE country, nine-tenths of it desert. 

Even in the inhabited north, only a fifth of the area 
can be cultivated. But on this land of poor soil and re- 
sources, with hardly any industry, live over a million 
Europeans and nearly nine million Moslems. 

Five-sixths of the Europeans were born in the country; 
thus their roots go much deeper than those of their less 
numerous opposite numbers in Tunisia and Morocco, 
Kenya and Rhodesia. Many of their forebears were Al- 
satians escaping from German rule or democratic refugees 
fleeing from repressive government in France; Pierre 
Lagaillarde, leader of the right-wing insurrections of 
May 13, 1958, and January 24, 1960, claims descent 
from a famous democratic deputy killed on the barricades. 
Others are of Spanish, Italian or Maltese origin—and the 
more fiercely “French” in consequence. The indigenous 
Jews, who today number 140,000, were granted French 
citizenship in 1871. 

Only one European in 20 now lives on the land. Of 
these true colons, about 300 are rich, and about a dozen 





On November 1, 1954, 70 small bands of Arabs attacked 
police stations, public buildings and vehicles all over 
Algeria with homemade bombs and old hunting rifles. 
Thus began a revolution which in six short years has 
taken countless lives, toppled the Fourth Republic, 
provoked a “crisis of the French conscience”? and 
threatened the free world’s position in emerging Africa. 
In this article, presented by special arrangement with 
Encounter, Philip Williams traces the conflict from its 
start to the present and analyzes the people, politics and 
politicians involved. The author of Politics in Postwar 
France and co-author of De Gaulle’s Republic, Williams 
was in Algeria with the British Army during World War 
Il and has returned there several times in recent years. 
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enormously wealthy. Their urban compatriots have over- 
whelmingly dominated business, the professions and 
(until recently) the public service. Indeed the European 
minority accounts for three-quarters of Algeria’s more 
prosperous groups, which enjoy an average income a 
little above that of Frenchmen at home. But the pros- 
perous groups comprise less than a third of the Euro- 
pean community, and the income of the remaining 70 
per cent is only half the figure of France. These poor 
whites—the postmen and teachers, clerks and bus drivers 
—are, of course, most afraid of Arab competition. The 
rich can send their capital to France (and lately have 
been exporting more than the Constantine Plan brings 
in), but the poor have no such easy escape. 

In normal times, the rich have dominated European 
politics. Most of them have been conscienceless reaction- 
aries, clinging to every privilege and fighting every 
measure to improve the Moslems’ lot. Strong supporters 
of Pétain during the war, they operated before and after- 
ward mainly through the Metropolitan Radical party. 
As skillful lobbyists with large funds, great experience 
and a powerful influence on the Algiers administration, 
they were usually able to impose their wishes on the 
weak and timid ministries which—theoretically—ruled 
in Paris. 

In times of crisis, however, the European poor have 
often turned to less orthodox leadership. They were 
revolutionary in 1871, violently anti-Semitic in 1898, 
often Socialist or Communist after 1945. But well be- 
fore the 1954 revolt began, class conflict had given way 
to racial alarms, and most of the reactionary insurgents 
of January 1960 came from Bab-el-Oued, a working-class 
suburb and former Communist stronghold. 

Far more dangerous than the left were the right-wing 
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advocates of fascism and dictatorship. Joseph Ortiz led 
the Bab-el-Oued workers, Pierre Lagaillarde organized 
the students, Robert Martel appealed to the farmers of 
the Algiers neighborhood. In normal times their move- 
ments were tiny, but in a crisis they swelled overnight, 
as the European population was seized by the fear of 
betrayal. So, in January 1960, they suddenly became 
representative of a fear-stricken population, and even 
moderate politicians hastened to their defense—among 
them a Gaullist Senator who had only recently warned 
against the blind folly of trying to repeat the 13th of 
May. 


ee NINE MILLION Moslems have for 30 years been 
among the fastest growing populations in the world. 
Well over half of them are under 20, and their numbers 
are doubling every 25 years. Most are Arab-speaking, 
but about a third are descended from the country’s 
original inhabitants, the Berbers, who have been driven 
back into the hills by successive invaders. The Berbers 
live mainly in the rugged Kabyle mountains east of 
Algiers (parts of which are as heavily populated as 
Belgium), in the capital itself and in the Aurés moun- 
tains to the east. There seems to be little substance in 
French claims that Arab-Berber antagonism seriously 
divides the nationalist movement. 

There is no segregationist legislation in Algeria, no 
separate seating on buses or separate queues in the post 
offices: insofar as the Moslems have worse opportunities 
than the Europeans, the blame lies with educational 
inadequacies rather than legal obstacles. About a quarter 
of the Moslems of working age are engaged in pursuits 
other than agriculture; in work, their average income 
(excluding the well-off 2 per cent at the top) is around 
a third of the French metropolitan average. But a quarter 
of these Moslems suffer complete or partial unemploy- 
ment, from which the Europeans are virtually immune. 

The three-quarters of the Moslems who live from 
agriculture are nearly all desperately poor. While their 
average income is calculated to be less than a tenth 
of the French, one ethnologist’s classification—into those 
who eat twice a day, those who eat once and the hungry 
—is more to the point. The wretched soil of Algeria can 
probably not maintain its present population, certainly 
not the 10 million more who will appear by 1980. The 
only solution is emigration to France; and in 1954, 
when the revolt began, one adult male in seven was work- 
ing there. (In parts of Kabylia the proportion was one 
in two, and is even higher today.) 

It was among these emigrant workers that, in the 
1920s, nationalist politics first developed—not in Algeria 
itself. There, the rich Moslem landowners were content 
with a regime which left them free to exploit and oppress 
their wretched peasantry. The small intellectual elite 
ardently desired equal status with the French—a pre- 
tension rejected with contempt by both the colons and 
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the administration—rather than independence. For Al- 
geria had never been a political entity, unlike the 
neighboring protectorates of Tunisia and Morocco with 
their traditional state organization, their puppet mon- 
archies and, by 1939, their powerful parties, Néo-Destour 
and Istiqlal. 

The equivalent Algerian movement was much weaker. 
It was founded in France by a shoemaker, Messali Hadj, 
and called the North African Star; it was repeatedly 
banned by the French and revived under new titles. Its 
tactics changed as often as its name; Messali cooperated 
in turn with revolutionary Communists and Islamic re- 
actionaries, with Blum’s Socialists and Doriot’s Fascists. 
By 1947 his party, now called the Movement for the 
Triumph of Democratic Liberties (MTLD) had attracted 
Moslem support away from the European-dominated So- 
cialists and Communists. Its chief rival was the Demo- 
cratic Union for the Algerian Manifesto (UDMA), which 
had been founded during the war by Ferhat Abbas. 
This appealed mainly to the educated elite which, like 
Abbas himself, had hitherto favored assimilation to 
France; the MTLD recruited from the workers and 
lower middle class. The UDMA was mild, secularist and 
Westernizing; the MTLD violent, conservative and pan- 
Arab. Messali’s following seems, by 1947, to have been 
at least double that of Abbas. 

During the postwar years, nationalist activity took 
various forms. Disorders at Sétif on VE-Day (May 8, 
1945) turned into an armed outbreak which was 
savagely put down; the hundred murdered Europeans 
were avenged by several thousand Moslem dead. (Euro- 
pean Communists took an active part in the repression: 
nationalists have never trusted them since then.) A 1947 
law gave the vote to all Moslems, but both MTLD and 
UDMA found election after election shamelessly rigged 
against them by the French administration. Finally, 
however, in 1953, a genuine chance of constructive 
progress emerged. 


HE INITIATIVE CAME from the new mayor of Algiers, 

Jacques Chevallier, a former reactionary converted 
to liberalism. He invited the MTLD municipal councillors 
to join his administration and cooperate in a spectacular 
housing program. The party’s Central Committee ac- 
cepted his offer; Messali, who was interned in France, 
was furious at this capitulation to reformism. A bitter 
quarrel broke out, with fighting for the party’s physical 
and financial assets, rival congresses and mutual ex- 
pulsions. In the midst of this struggle another group 
made its appearance. 

The new body originally called itself the Revolutionary 
Committee for Unity and Action (CRUA). Most of its 
leaders had formerly belonged to the Secret Organiza- 
tion (OS) of the MTLD, a direct-action body which the 
French broke up in 1950. They were younger and poorer 
than the established politicians; most of them were 
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peasants by origin, extremists by temperament and pro- 
fessional revolutionaries by occupation. The soil had 
been prepared for them by the repression of the Sétif 
outbreak and the rigging of elections; organizing work 
had been started by the OS, and their opportunity 
came with the MTLD split. For now they could offer to 
the party activists, disgusted with fratricidal strife, a 
way to end nationalist dissensions overnight: an armed 
rising against French rule which would render all the 
old divisions obsolete and force every Moslem to choose 





his side. Moderate nationalist intellectuals, corrupt 
stooges of the administration, middle-class assimilation- 
ists, reformist city councillors, even the old patriarch 
Messali dictating terms from his Vendean exile—all 
would be swept aside once the stark alternative was 
posed: for the freedom fighters or against them? Thus 
the revolution was directed against the Moslem politicians 
no less than against the French. 

CRUA’s first handbill, issued on the first day of the 
rebellion, proclaimed: “Our National Movement, pros- 
trated by years of immobility and routine, badly di- 
rected, was disintegrating little by little. Faced with this 
situation, a youthful group, gathering about it the ma- 
jority of the wholesome and resolute elements, judged 
that the moment had come to take the National Move- 
ment out of the impasse into which it had been forced 
by the conflicts of persons and of influence and to launch 
it into the true revolutionary struggle.” 


HE REBELS, WHO SOON were named the National 
Liberation Front (FLN), were determined to mo- 
nopolize the representation of Moslem opinion. Their 
method was to eliminate or intimidate those who con- 
tested their claim. Rival nationalists were even more 
obnoxious than Francophiles, for one day France might 
try to negotiate with them as she had in Tunisia. But, 
as a leader in exile wrote to a commander in the maquis 
in 1955, “France as well as the trashy politicians will 
be sadly disappointed. The vigilance of the combatants 
will, in Algeria, nip Bourguibaism in the bud.” 
Several nationalist (especially UDMA) leaders were 
sentenced to be assassinated during the outbreaks of 
August 20, 1955; though most escaped, Ferhat Abbas’ 
nephew was killed. Abbas himself was one of the desig- 
nated victims, but he soon made his peace with the 
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FLN, and joined them in Cairo in April 1956. In 1958 
he became head of their “provisional government,” a 
position of more prominence than power. Many other 
moderate politicians have similarly “taken out insurance” 
by vigorous criticisms of the French, or even by going 
over to the FLN; most have been treated with con- 
tempt. In September 1955, the FLN publicly warned 
those who “now think they can climb aboard with us... . 
But the people will not forget that these men, instead 
of helping them, helped themselves . . . their eleventh- 
hour speeches cannot ward off the punishment that 
awaits them.” 

The FLN is thus determined to monopolize Algerian 
nationalism. Naturally it is strongly opposed by the 
original nationalists of Messali’s party, now called the 
Algerian National Movement (MNA). In Algeria these 
have almost all been wiped out except for a few pockets; 
their armed bands were attacked by both sides, their 
civilian sympathizers deterred by terrorism (the worst 
example was the massacre of the 300 male inhabitants of 
Mechta Kasbah, near Melouza, in April, 1957) or dis- 
credited by being driven to accept French protection. 
But the MNA survives among its original adherents, the 
Algerian workers in France. Here the two movements 
wage a savage war: In five years, an average of two 
Moslems a day have been killed in France, and four 
more wounded, by their co-religionists. (Thus one emi- 
grant in 40 has been a victim.) The MNA trade union 
has had six leaders murdered. Workers are attacked for 
holding the wrong views, or for not paying the stiff 
levy demanded by FLN (about $1.50 a week; merchants, 
of course, pay much more). The FLN is said to raise 
$1,400,000 a month in this way within France; in Al- 
geria its “taxes” bring in a similar amount. There, most 
of the Moslem rich, and many Europeans, protect them- 
selves by heavy contributions. 

In Algeria itself, terrorism against Europeans has 
usually been indiscriminate—attacks on isolated victims, 
or bombs timed to explode at peak hours in cafes and 
dance halls, at football grounds and busstops. Moslems 
sometimes suffer from similarly indiscriminate violence, 
such as the inexplicable attack on a school bus at El 
Marsa (on November 25, 1959), in which four Moslem 
children were killed. But more commonly the Moslem 
targets are such designated victims as local councillors, 
candidates at elections, “tax” defaulters, smokers (the 
FLN banned tobacco) or participants in the French land 
reform scheme. About six Moslems a day (till recently, 
eight) are still being assassinated by terrorists in Algeria. 


ERRORISM CANNOT SIMPLY be explained away as the 
brutal but understandable elimination of “quislings.” 
For instance, Senator Chérif Benhabyles, who (with an 
unlucky passerby) was shot dead in Vichy on August 27, 
1959, had denounced the excesses of French repression, 
condemned integration, avowed his continued friendship 
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with Ferhat Abbas—and refused French police protec- 
tion. He had recently made several trips to Switzerland, 
undoubtedly to meet FLN representatives. His murder 
was plainly meant by the extremists as a warning to any 
moderate, on either side, who was thinking of the com- 
promise peace for which Moslem opinion unquestionably 
longed. 

It would be absurd to accept the official French con- 
tention that the FLN is a mere handful of criminals 
without popular support; if it were, it would have 
been destroyed long ago. But it seems hard to maintain 


that a movement which uses terror for so long, on such 





a scale, represents the true wishes of all its people 
those of El Marsa, for instance. One should not make 
too much of the 180,000 armed Moslems on the French 
side, some six times more than the FLN forces ever 
had. For the FLN could probably multiply its numbers 
if it had more arms, while the Moslems fighting with the 
French include village self-defense groups which often 
reach a live-and-let-live agreement with the local FLN 
band, and auxiliaries (harkis) who willingly accept a 
well-paid occupation in a land where unemployment is 
rife. Yet it is worth noting that desertions, frequent 
among Moslem troops in 1956-57, are negligible today. 
ex-FLN 
soldiers who have come over, voluntarily or after cap- 
ture. (According to Officiers en Algérie, a 
war” pamphlet by three returned officers, prisoners who 





even though the hAarkis include many ralliés 
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join the French forces number between 10 and 15 per 
cent of all the FLN casualties, and the proportion is 
rising.) Many French officers go out on patrol night after 
night with a section entirely made up of former FLN 
fellagas. 

The FLN thus meets hostility from its bitter enemies 
who have everything to lose from its victory: all the 
ralliés, some of the harkis, a few rich friends of France, 
the families of the victims of terrorism, the villagers who 
have supported the French because their neighbors and 
traditional enemies were pro-FLN, and the surviving 
followers of the MNA. Yet the groups committed to 
France are no doubt a much smaller minority than those 
actively supporting the FLN. The majority, as in most 
civil wars, passively endures the exactions of both sides 
and longs for the return of peace. 

As FLN terror has won some Moslems to the French 
side, so French repression, often blind and undiscrimi- 
nating, has been the rebels’ strongest weapon. Villagers 
from the hills, numbering a million and a half, have been 
“regrouped” in new areas where they could be better 
protected and controlled—but only a third of these re- 
groupments were economically viable; most suffered 
hardships, sometimes even starvation. In the towns, any 
Moslem with a primary education is likely to have been 
in an internment camp. These naturally function (as in 
Ireland in 1917) as nationalist universities; in one of 
the best managed, where the authorities hoped most of 
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the inmates would cast votes at the 1958 referendum, 
the turn-out was 2 per cent. The system is neither as 
efficient nor as ruthless as is often supposed—the murder- 
er of Senator Benhabyles has just been freed after a 
short prison sentence (in France) for illegally carrying 
arms. But conditions vary widely. A Red Cross inspection 
commission reported in December 1959 that, while con- 
ditions in over half the camps in central Algeria (Al- 
gérois) were bad, in two-thirds of those in the west 
(Oranie) and east (Constantinois) they were good or 
very good. There is, however, no doubt that torture is 
still all too common. 


HE ORDINARY MOSLEM is caught between the vio- 

lence, arbitrary or deliberate, of both sides. His 
dominating wish is for an end to the nightmare. Yet 
the profound changes made by the war have not all been 
evil. Psychologically, since Algerian Moslems are af- 
firming their nationality in arms, to accept Western values 
no longer seems a symbolic capitulation; where French 
modernizers could not induce Moslem women to re- 
nounce the veil, or men to abandon their right to divorce 
their wives at will, sociologists now report that these 
changes have spread rapidly under FLN sponsorship. 
Materially, French attempts to win Moslem allegiance 


have brought substantial improvements. Land reform has 
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been begun, industrialization encouraged, civil service 
jobs opened to Moslems, local government brought under 
their control, education greatly extended. 

These belated measures seem unlikely to fulfill their 
political aim. Too many of the beneficiaries regard them 
as by-products of the revolt, and give their gratitude to 
the FLN. Moreover, the repression, striking blindly, 
causes the whole Moslem community to feel endangered, 
and reinforces its solidarity—from which the FLN profits. 
Even Moslems who detest FLN methods cannot help 
feeling pride in men of their race who have defied the 
French Army for six years. While the war continues, few 
Moslems can repudiate their own folk under arms. 

But afterwards? Psychologically, everything would be 
changed once the terror and repression ended—though 
the Moslems’ thirst for human dignity could no doubt 
be slaked only by the grant of independence. Materially, 
those who give the FLN credit for provoking the French 
into constructive reforms may well doubt its capacity 
for carrying them out itself. Many who know the Mos- 
lems well, therefore, believe that, with peace, the elusive 
third force might at last come to life. For the mass of 
attentistes are not without views on their country’s fu- 
ture; they are cross-pressured, like those voters in West- 
ern democracies who are slowest and most hesitant in 
making up their minds. In Algeria, where the conflicting 
pressures are so much more terrible, the uncertainties 
are magnified. Numbers of Moslem families are divided 
against themselves. Germaine Tillion, an ethnologist who 
knows the Moslems as well as any Westerner, believes 
that while 90 per cent of them favor the FLN, 60 
per cent want friendship with France. The left-wing 
authors of Officiers en Algérie record similar impres- 
sions. 

To Moslems who want both independence and links 
with Paris, both the FLN and the French, President 
de Gaulle has long been the one man capable of making 
peace, and the only leader who could fulfill their aspira- 
tions. “Their confidence in de Gaulle is total, startling,” 
wrote one of the Officiers authors, referring to 1958. An 
“Algiers letter” in Pierre Mendés-France’s monthly 
Cahiers de la République (June 1959) spoke of their 
“immense hope (in de Gaulle) which you can scarcely 
conceive.” During the January 1960 insurrection, anti- 
Gaullist European territorials at Mostaganem, in Oranie. 
clashed with Moslem demonstrators shouting “Down 
With Massu!” “We Want Work!” and “Vive de Gaulle!” 
Later, in the anti-Gaullist L’Express (February 11, 
1960), Claude Krief reported that “at Algiers 
[de Gaulle] could be acclaimed by virtually the whole 
Moslem population,” and Mendés-France agreed that his 
“measures have brought, as all witnesses confirm, a 
profound response among the Moslems.” And on June 1. 
Le Monde’s correspondent recorded that “the anti- 
Gaullism of the FLN has practically no hold on the 
Moslems, even the nationalists.” 
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en THE Europeans and the Moslems there is 
a third political entity in Algeria: the French army. 
It cumulates the powers of all armies in countries at 
war, with the immense civil administrative authority 
conferred by successive governments, from 1956 to 
1960, on the only force capable of running this chronical- 
ly under-administered territory. This transfer of power 
was at first warmly approved by Mendés-France and his 
friends, who rightly much preferred the army to the 
settler-ridden administration and police. Even Moslems 
welcomed it as a lesser evil. 

The consequences have been mixed, neither black nor 
white—or, rather, both black and white, for in Algeria 
the contrasts between neighboring zones or sectors are 
often startling. The army is not a monolithic unit, and 
its conduct depends on the standards and outlook of 
individual generals—and second lieutenants. Moreover, 
there are many divisions within its ranks. The “activist” 
officers have always been concentrated in the Algiers 
command; Oran and Constantine have never been in 
their hands (just as civilian extremism has always been 
far stronger in the capital than in the two regional 
centers). There are distinct differences of outlook be- 
tween professionals and conscripts; between the para- 
chutists (who get all the glory and publicity) and other 
regulars; between different paratroop divisions; between 
the politically minded staff officers in the Algiers hot- 
house and their fellows out in the bled; between the 
powerful, strongly integrationist psychological warfare 
enthusiasts and the officers directly administering Moslem 
villages and towns. 

Yet on two points the great majority of officers are 
agreed. First, the unity of the army must be maintained. 
the political split of World War II must never be re- 
peated. Second, they will not put up with another defeat 
imposed by the politicians. They have no desire whatever 
to take over political power, and loathe the thought of 
making and unmaking governments like a ‘Mexican 
army.” But they will not tolerate a capitulation in Algeria. 
Some may fear the loss of comforts and privileges. Others 
are alarmed at the likely effects in France itself of the 
return of an angry army and a million furious settlers. 
None will concede defeat in a war which they believe 
they are winning, or again abandon to nationalist venge- 
ance natives who had trusted in French promises to 
remain, as they did in Indo-China. 

The army’s political role has been more that of a lobby. 
trying to influence the government, than that of a con- 
spiracy to replace it. Few officers are prepared to plot— 
though more might be if a capitulation seemed imminent. 
Their attitude is like that of Gough’s cavalry officers who. 
in 1914, resigned their commissions rather than coerce 
Ulster—and so in effect vetoed certain possible lines 
of policy. But this analogy conceals a crucial fact: The 
French army in Algeria is pro-Moslem and anti-colon. 
For, to compete with the well-entrenched clandestine FLN 
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organization, the army has been forced to behave almost 
as a political party, paternalist in outlook yet progressive 
and even revolutionary in aim. 

The insurrection of January 1960, with which the 
troops then in Algiers plainly sympathized, should not 
mislead us. These were General Jacques Massu’s para- 
troops, partly recruited from the city and based there 
for three tense years; in contrast, the troops who re- 
placed them (another parachutist division) were furious 
at having to abandon their operations in the bled to deal 
with Lagaillarde. Yet even Massu’s entourage was 
described by a left-wing journalist (Jean Daniel in 
L’Express, February 11, 1960) as advocating “rural 
socialism.” The soldiers hoped to counter the “myth” 
of independence by the rival myth of modernization, 
equality, integration—a “Kemal revolution” sponsored 
by France. Thus, though ashamed of French neglect of 
Algeria in the past, the army—despite all its bitter critics 
—is proud of what it is doing there today and enthusiastic 
in its efforts to improve the living conditions of remote 
peasant villages which have never before seen a doctor 
or a schoolmaster. 

“For the very first time in my military career | have 
an entirely clear conscience,” I was told by a general 
distinguished for his liberalism and humanity. Once 
more. the black and the white exist side by side. 


ET THE POLICY OF self-determination by referendum 

—accepted officially by both de Gaulle and the FLN— 
arouses no enthusiasm in the army, despite military 
sympathy for the Moslems. For it is a procedure, not an 
objective. and. as one officer put it, “You can’t commit 
yourself to a question mark.” The army knows that 
France cannot remain in Algeria without Moslem support 
and cooperation; the Moslems know what happened to 
France’s friends in Morocco and Tunisia after independ- 
ence. How can any self-respecting officer, out in the bled, 
encourage a village leader whom he likes and trusts to 
risk his own life and his family’s by becoming mayor of 
his hamlet—unless the Frenchman can honestly promise 
that no scuttle in 12 or 18 months’ time will deliver his 
friends into the power of the FLN? 

The problems involved in any self-determination refer- 
endum are enormous, as was seen most recently in the 
January 8 vote. In future referendums, the same problems 
will surely arise. Can there ever be a fair vote in a 
primitive country torn by the passions and hatred of six 
years of bitter civil warfare? One European spokesman 
put the point brutally: “If no one takes the Moslems to 
the polls, they will stay at home. If the army takes them, 
they will vote for France; if the FLN takes them, they 
will vote for independence. So what’s all this nonsense 
about self-determination?” 

A truly free vote, without physical or psychological 
coercion, will be very difficult, if not impossible, to ob- 
tain. But much left-wing opinion, and perhaps some 
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Gaullist opinion too, supports a new soiution: a refer. 
endum of which the result is predetermined by negotiation 
between the contestants, both sides campaigning for an 
affirmative answer to a solution previously agreed between 
them. The FLN would accept no such solution unless 
its claim to independence was conceded, but today a 
state can be independent and yet remain within the 
French Community. 

There are two strong arguments for “predetermina. 
tion.” The first is that a truly free vote is impracticable, 
The second is that, even if it were practicable, it would 
leave the European and the pro-French Moslems wholly 
without protection. The Algerian economy is utterly 
dependent on the Europeans, who employ more than 9% 
per cent of those working in industry and commerce, 
account for 92 per cent of gross business earnings and 
provide 92 per cent of the country’s private investment; 
a vote for independence without safeguards would in- 
evitably provoke a panic exodus, disrupting the economic 
life of Algeria—and the political life of France. Only by 
negotiations with those who have the prestige to accept 
unpopular concessions, and the authority to carry their 
followers’ consent, can any sort of guarantees be ob- 
tained. But the word “guarantees” arouses only scepti- 
cism. Stages and safeguards, time-limits and precautions 
have been utterly discredited by developments in Morocco 
and Tunisia. The exodus will not be prevented by paper 
promises which no European will trust; it can be averted 
only if the French army remains in Algeria for a decade 
after the cease-fire. 


ie LAST SUMMER a settlement on these lines still 
seemed possible. France badly needed one, both to 
regain influence in Europe and to retain her ties with 
the new African states of the Community. And the FLN 
needed one too, for the French held—and still hold— 
some strong cards. 

First, the military situation has been moving steadily 
in favor of the French. Though the FLN keeps strong 
forces in Tunisia and Morocco, fewer arms have been 
getting through to its troops within Algeria; they are 
broken up into much smaller bands than a year ago; 
their morale seems to be lower (the proportion of pris- 
oners is rising); and they are finding more difficulty 
in recruitment. Whereas in 1958 the maquis leaders were 
thought to be much more intransigent than the exiles 
in Tunis, by 1960 the roles were reversed. 

Second, the French could impose what the FLN most 
dreads: partition. No one can stop them from setting 
up a “new Israel” along the coast from Oran to Algiers, 
and denying to the nationalists the principal cities and 
most fertile lands in Algeria. Both sides agree that this 
would be disastrous to the country’s welfare—but if 
the war drags on a few more years, it might then seem 
less ruinous than an endless struggle. The choice before 
the FLN—and the French—might well lie between a 
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negotiated settlement in 1961, and a de facto partition 
in 1963 or 1965. 

Third, Moslem opinion in Algeria is passionately 
anxious for the nightmare to end. Extreme intransigence 
by the FLN might in the end have forfeited Moslem good 
vill. Tunis was beginning to fear this last February, 
when de Gaulle’s firmness against the European insurgents 
had sent his prestige soaring among the Moslems. 

Fourth, the alternative for the FLN is dangerous. 
China is prodigal with offers of aid, but the benefits 
are dubious, the reluctance of the Tunisians evident 
and the risks of acceptance manifest. The FLN’s cautious 
acceptance of de Gaulle’s overtures in June, and its re- 
fusal finally to break off talks after the first unsatisfactory 
meetings, suggested awareness that it stood at a cross- 
roads, reluctant to follow the highway to the east. 

Moreover, in the last resort a link between France 
and Algeria is even more important to the Moslems than 
to the French. Not only do Frenchmen provide capital 
and technical skills, but France offers an indispensable 
outlet for Algeria’s leaping population. As French citi- 
ns, the Algerian Moslems have free access to the 
French labor market—unlike the Tunisians and Moroc- 
cans, only one of whom works in France for every 10 
Algerians. These immigrants send much of their earnings 
home. and keep alive at least a million and a half (some 








estimates say three or even four million) of their fellow 
countrymen. If Algeria were wholly severed from France, 
most nationals of each country would soon return home, 
voluntarily or under compulsion. Economically, the ex- 
change (and the loss of Saharan oil) would bring minor 
inconvenience in France. Algeria would suffer immediate 
catastrophe. 

So the positions last summer were set, with the FLN 
maneuvering to obtain implicit recognition and the 
French to deny it, the French trying and the FLN re- 
fusing to give the negotiations the outward appearance 
of a capitulation. An agreement would have faced hos- 
tility from the Europeans and the army, both determined 
‘0 resist concessions beyond a certain point. But experi- 
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ence did not seem to bear out the gloomy views expressed 
by the New Statesman when the Fourth Republic fell: 

“De Gaulle is a ‘Wooden Titan.’ The colon 
extremists . . . do not expect much resistance from this 
ageing prima donna who owes his Indian Summer of 
power entirely to their efforts. De Gaulle’s slogans may 
be vague... but... it is Soustelle and Massu who will 
do the interpreting. . 

“There is no doubt that the new regime will be domi- 
nated by the French in Algeria. . . . General de Gaulle 
can play the role of a Neguib, but if he tries to carry 
out his personal policy he will soon be replaced by a 


Nasser.” 


Fe: TWO-AND-AsHALF YEARS, General de Gaulle had 
survived these dangers by skillfully blurring the 
issues and bewildering his opponents. His seemingly 
incomprehensible zigzagging policy had gratified and 
discouraged each side in turn. In January he delighted 
the Moslems by refusing to compromise with Lagaillarde; 
in March he bitterly disappointed them by his reassur- 
ances to the army; in June he swung back so far that 
the FLN, for the first time, agreed to send an emissary 
to Paris—only to confront the emissary with conditions 
so rigid that no one can have imagined they would be 
accepted. Where, if anywhere, was he going? 

The answer, I think, is to be found in his past career. 
De Gaulle has 20 years’ experience as a politician, and his 
strategic method has not varied. Against Churchill, 
against Giraud, against the Communists in 1944 and 
the Committees of Public Safety in 1958, he has played 
for time, confused the issue, conciliated everyone a little 
and no one completely, and created a fog around his 
real intentions in which he could forge steadily ahead 
toward his objective. When he came to power, he would 
neither repudiate integration nor commit himself to it. 
But by 1960 integration was dead. The army had swal- 
lowed, without reacting, first the dissolution of the 
Committees of Public Safety, then self-determination 
and, finally, instead of Algérie francaise, “an Algerian 
Algeria linked with France.” 

And even while the war goes on, this Algerian Algeria 
is coming into being. Power is passing quite rapidly 
into the Moslems’ hands. Nearly 200,000 of them have 
been armed by France; a predominant share of new 
administrative appointments is reserved to them; local 
government is under their control; their integrationist 
representatives have nearly all swung over to supporting 
Algérie algérienne. De Gaulle has given an irrevocable 
answer to one crucial question: In a few years’ time 
Algeria will be a land ruled by Moslems, not by French- 
men. A second crucial question remains open: Will its 
rulers of the future be friendly or hostile toward 
France? 

De Gaulle hoped that his concessions on the first ques- 
tion would ensure a favorable answer to the second. 
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“France,” he had said in 1957, “dislikes half-measures 
which turn against her. She likes great concessions which 
bring everything back to her. . . . The more the Algerians 
are free the more they will be united to the French.” 
For this happy ending he needed time—to win back the 
army, to master the Europeans, above all to convince 
the ordinary Moslem voter (through economic and edu- 
cational reforms) of the advantages of the French con- 
nection. As they found these advantages working in their 
daily lives, he could begin to build up a Moslem-con- 
trolled Algeria—keeping a place open for the FLN, but 
denying them exclusive control. 

The FLN might well refuse to come in. For, on both 
sides, war is now routine and peace a leap into the 
unknown. Negotiations would threaten French unity, 
but they would also strain terribly the cohesion of the 
FLN. just as negotiations broke Sinn Fein in 1921. 
If the FLN did refuse, the new Algeria would be built 
without them—subjecting them to growing pressure to 
join. If they agreed, this would mark the defeat of the 
extreme wing by Abbas and the moderates, who could 
then cooperate with the “third force” nationalists in 
facing the desperate problems of reconstruction. 

Early in 1960 it seemed that de Gaulle might be 
granted the time he needed. In France his popularity 
was unimpaired. Among the Algerian Moslems it soared 
after the January 1960 insurrection—which alarmed the 
army by showing how isolated it was from both Moslems 
and Frenchmen at home. Abroad, both the great powers 
were courting the General and thus wary of the FLN. 
So at Melun, FLN 
emissaries with rigid terms. Most observers thought this 


in June, France confronted the 
a prelude to tough bargaining: none, however pessi- 


mistic, expected the FLN to break off the talks. 


ET A TURNING-POINT if not at Melun, at 
de Gaulle’s September 5 press conference, when 


came 





the world waited in vain for the balancing move toward 
peace. For all the General had to offer was this: “People 
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sometimes say: de Gaulle is the man to settle the Algeriap 
problem—if he cannot, no one can. Then will they 
kindly let me get on with it?” The answer was No, 

The General’s assets began to fall away alarmingly, 
Khrushchev, for reasons of his own (Berlin? China? 
UN?), gave de facto recognition to the “Provisional 
Government of the Algerian Republic.” His press began 
printing violent criticisms of France, and FLN visitog 
in Moscow (whose presence in the past had been com 
cealed) were given a state welcome. Ferhat Abbas re 
turned from Peking to answer de Gaulle’s invitation to 
“peace if they lay down the knife” with a defiant “We 
will lay down our knives when we have planes instead,” 
The United States had at last to choose whether to back 
France against the Afro-Asian bloc, or to help the FLN 
so as to keep them from the Communist embrace. Back 
in 1957, one American Senator had outspokenly con. 
demned the former His name was John Ff, 
Kennedy. 

De Gaulle’s collapse was equally sudden in North 


course, 


Africa. Hopes had been raised and then dashed once too 
often. “Moslem Gaullism is stone dead,” wrote a jour- 
nalist who had formerly insisted on its importance. The 
Moslem politicians reflected the widespread disillusion. 
ment. Most of them, elected under army auspices as 
integrationists, had rallied to de Gaulle when he defied 
Lagaillarde’s insurgents; now they were demanding po- 
litical talks with the FLN. Habib 
Bourguiba of Tunisia, who had so often preached moder- 
ation to the FLN leaders, publicly doubted whether 
de Gaulle could solve the problem, or whether he himself 
could any longer prevent Communist arms from flowing 


Even President 


through his country. 

In France, too, the position was deteriorating fast. The 
active minorities on both sides were growing in numbers 
and But the 
Grenoble became the first provincial city to receive the 
President of the Republic frigidly. His increasingly per- 
sonal conception of his power drew heavy fire from both 
right and left in Parliament and the press. Center 
politicians dared to attack him in public, and even the 
devoted Guy Mollet went into formal opposition. As 
General Salan emerged as the spokesman’ of Algérie 


extremism. masses, too, were affected; 


francaise, tension built up again in army circles. 

De Gaulle knows he must quickly regain the initiative. 
He has promised the nationalists their Algerian republic 
and has won a good deal of support for his Algerian 
policies in the January referendum. But on the right, 
Bidault denounced his policy as “execrable, worse than 
ever,” while the left continues its distrust of pouvoir 
personnel. Nevertheless, confidently monarchical, the 
General is continuing to evoke the popular faith in him- 
self which he has so far rekindled after each disappoint- 
ment. “The guidance of France,” he says, “belongs to 
those upon whom she has conferred that duty. Therefore 
it belongs above all to me.” 
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CHAMBERLIN 


LL BUT THE most unobserving 
A Americans are aware, three 
weeks after the inauguration of John 
F. Kennedy, that there is a new cap- 
tain on the bridge of our ship of 
tate, and that a new crew is on 
hoard. It is still too early to antici- 
pate how much of a new course will 
be set, although the prospects of 
change seem larger in domestic than 
in foreign affairs. 

Kennedy has brought into office 
the qualities that carried him to vic- 
tory in his fight for the nomination 
and the election: youthful drive, 
energy. Showmanship and a keen in- 
stinct for political realities. He has 
made a number of gestures, in ap- 
pointments and public statements, to 
conciliate and reassure the other half 
of the nation which did not vote for 
His relations with the outgo- 
model of 


him. 
ing President were a 
courtesy and good will—certainly un- 
like the preceding transferals be- 


tween Roosevelt and Hoover and be- 


tween Truman and_ Eisenhower. 
Furthermore, three of his principal 
Cabinet appointments — the Secre- 


laries of State, Treasury and De- 
fense—were made on a nonpartisan 
basis. The confidence which is part 
of the Kennedy magnetism has not 
hardened into arrogance. 

As for the administrative 
crew, the difference goes deeper than 
the simple substitution of Democrats 


new 


for Republicans. During the Eisen- 
hower period “eggheads” were not 
given much political preference. It 
was the businessman, usually of 
rather colorless or moderate political 
views, who predominated. As a matter 


of fact conservative “egeheads” felt 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





Kennedy and 
His ‘Eggheads’ 


as much out of place in the bland 
Eisenhower atmosphere as_ intellec- 
tuals of the left. 

Now the “eggheads” have returned 
with a vengeance; one can almost 
hear the Phi Beta Kappa keys jin- 
gling at Cabinet meetings and lower 
echelon gatherings. And it is sig- 
nificant that Kennedy’s alma mater, 
Harvard, has been depleted of some 
of its best known and ablest faculty 
members, to say nothing of former 
professors and alumni—as the follow- 
ing partial roll call of those in the 
new Administration indicates: 

President John F. Kennedy, BA.., 
Harvard, 1940. 

Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
MacNamara, former assistant pro- 
fessor in the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Secretary of the Treasury Douglas 
Dillon, BA., Harvard, magna cum 
laude, 1931. 

Postmaster General J. Edward Day. 
Harvard Law School, cum laude, 
1938. 

Director of the Budget David E. 
Bell, MA., Harvard, 1947—later pro- 
fessor in Harvard’s Littauer School 
of Government. 

Solicitor General Archibald Cox. 
BA., Harvard, 1934; LLB, Harvard, 
1937—professor in the Harvard Law 
School since 1946. 

Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, BA., Harvard, 1948. 

Special Assistant for National Se- 
curity Affairs McGeorge Bundy, Dean 
of the Harvard Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences and professor of govern- 
ment. 

Secretary for the Air Force Eugene 


Zuckert, former Assistant Dean of 


the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

Special Assistant to the President 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr., Harvard pro- 
fessor of American history. 

Certainly high IQs and _ expert 
knowledge are not to be despised as 
assets in government service. But 
while intellectuals with sound ideas 
have contributed much to human 
progress, intellectuals with fanatical, 
doctrinaire or generally 
headed views have produced much 


wrong- 


human misery and confusion. Ken- 
nedy’s experiment with such a high 
proportion of “eggheads” should be 
interesting to watch. 

In the President’s declarations on 
foreign policy there is little indica- 
tion of any radical change of course. 
Firm defense of the ideals of free- 
dom, closer ties with NATO allies, 
sympathy for newly emerging ex- 
colonial peoples, desire to work out 
arms limitation on a basis of “serious 
and precise proposals for the inspec- 
tion and control of arms”—these are 
all familiar themes in the state papers 
of the Despite the 
fantasies of some incorrigible wish- 
ful dreamers, the cold war is not an 
American caprice, which the United 


last President. 


States could terminate at will by 
some sleight-of-hand diplomacy. It 
will last just as long as Communists 
continue to rule two big empires, and 
continue to behave like Communists. 

There is more likelihood of change 
in internal economic policy, where 
Kennedy follows the Democratic 
party line which favors a bigger and 
more active Government role in the 
nation’s economy. His promise to 
keep the dollar “as sound as a dollar” 
will take some doing if the higher 
spending recommendations of his 
“task forces” are implemented. Per- 
haps here is the biggest conflict 
between impulses in the Kennedy 
administration—one to increase fed- 
eral spending in half-a-dozen or more 
directions and the other to maintain 
the internal purchasing power and 
the external convertibility of the 
dollar, despite red-ink spending. The 
following few months should show 


which impulse looms larger. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





John Barth: An 


By Leslie A. Fiedler 


ang WAS a year in which two American 
eccentrics of great integrity and power produced 
have received 


boc »ks 


neither the acclaim nor, I suspect, the kind of reading 


ambitious which (once more! ) 
they deserve. The first is Wright Morris, whose Ceremony 
in Lone Tree was received generally with the stony re- 
spect it has become customary to accord his work. His 
latest book is the 13th he has published, and at this 
point the response to him has become ritualized: the 
small sales, the impassioned pitches of a few critics, the 
baffled sense that now, now he must surely be on the 
verge of popularity (he has finally one book in paper- 
back, Love Among the Cannibals). Certainly, he has 
become the best known little-known author in the civilized 
world—a “case” we would all be loath to surrender; 
but even this indignity Wright Morris will doubtless en- 
dure as he has endured all the others visited on him 
in his exemplary career. 

To be, like Morris, a really American writer these days 
—doggedly provincial and incorruptibly lonely—requires 
a special sort of obtuseness, with which Morris is lucky 
enough to be blessed; and John Barth, who is my second 
eccentric, shares this obtuseness. In his case, however, | 
feel somehow that it is an obtuseness chosen rather than 
given; for Barth is not only a younger man than Morris, 
but is also, unlike Morris, an academic—with proper 
degrees and a job in a university. All of which means, 
it seems reasonable to assume, that Barth approaches 
each of his inevitable publishing failures with an aware- 
ness of their inevitability; while Morris, one surmises. 
launches each new book with an embittered but un- 
broken hope. I see the first of these American types as 
a character played by W. C. Fields and the second as 
one played by Buster Keaton: comics both of them, 
though reflecting on the one hand the absurdity of great 
expectations eternally frustrated, and on the other that 
of foregone defeat accepted with a kind of deadpan 
pleasure. 

John Barth’s The Sot-Weed Factor (Doubleday, $7.50) 
—the title is early American for a tobacco merchant- 
is his third novel, set like his first two in Maryland, or 
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more precisely in the single county of Maryland which 
he knows best—his America. (Only such a European. 
oriented writer as Whitman at his worst believes that to 
portray America one must encompass its imaginary vast. 
ness, its blurred continental totality.) Barth works his 
corner of our land, reconstructs it with all the intensity 
Upper 
Michigan, Faulkner Northern Mississippi, or Whitman 
(in his less cosmic moments) Brooklyn; though Barth is 


of Morris re-imagining Nebraska, Hemingway 


surely aware that the territory he explores has less ready- 
made mythic import for other Americans than almost 
any region to which he might have been born. It does 
not represent the moral miasma we identify with the 
Deep South, nor the well-armed innocence of the East, 
nor the frigid isolation of New England, nor the niggling 
Know-Nothingism of the small-town Midwest, nor the 
urban horrors of the industrialized East. 

Maryland, in fact, is not yet invented for our imagina- 
tions; and the invention of the place he knows is the 
continuing task Barth has set himself, the continuing 
interest that binds together his three books. His is not, 
of course, the interest of the pious antiquary or local 
colorist; what he discovers is scandal and terror and 
disreputable joy—which is to say, the human condition, 
the disconcerting sameness of human particularity. Yet 
John Barth is, 
his books, even when they deal with contemporary or 


on one level, a historical scholar: and 


nearly contemporary events (like The Floating Opera or 
End of the Road) give the odd effect of being worked 
up from documents, carefully consulted and irreverently 
interpreted. He finds in history not merely the truth, 
not really the truth at all—for each of his novels ex- 
but ab- 
surdity. He is first of all a philosopher, and knows not 
only what Marx knew (that if history does, indeed, 
repeat itself, the second time is always comic) but also 


ploits the ambiguities of facts and motives- 


what Heraclitus knew (that there is only a second time). 
He is, in short, an existentialist comedian suffering his- 
tory, not just because it happens to be a la mode to be 
comic and existentialist, but because, born in Maryland 
in his generation and reborn in graduate school, he can 
scarcely afford to be anything else. He has, moreover, 
talent enough to be what he has to be, against all the 
odds, unfashionably. 
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Granted ail this, it was predictable enough that Barth 
would eventually try what looks like a full-scale historical 
novel and is in fact a travesty of the form. And the 
probabilities were all along that when he attempted such 
a book he would produce one not slim (like the tour de 
force of Lampedusa’s “The Leopard”) but traditionally, 
depressingly fat. This is in fact so. 

The Sot-Weed Factor is a volume of over 800 pages, 
dealing with the adventures of a rather unprepossessing 
male virgin called Ebenezer Cooke, who in the declining 
years of the 17th century came to America—equipped 
with a doubtful patent as “Poet and Laureate of Mary- 
land” which somehow involved him not only in the 
cultural life of his time but also in political and religious 
struggles, Indian warfare and the miseries of love. That 
the book is too long is obvious—i.e., it is too long for 
most reviewers to read through so that, though they are 
respectful, they are also cautiously brief and non-com- 
mittal. For 50 pages at a time it can even be boring or 
confusing or both; but what are 50 pages in so immense 
atext, and what do a little boredom and confusion matter 
in the midst of so dazzling a demonstration of virtuosity, 
ambition and sheer courage? 

To have settled for less than 800 pages would have 
been to accept timidly the unwritten edict that in our 
time only bad books can be long, only the bestseller 
can risk dullness. Why should the anti-historical novel 
not be equal as well as opposite to the standard received 
historical romance in fullest bloat? Why should it not 
also contain everything, though everything hilariously 
transformed? Though Barth’s anti-history does not end 
as mere parody, it begins as such: the reconstruction of 
a Good Old Time in which Sir Isaac Newton, with 
buggery in his heart, pursues his students across the 
quad; and the portrait of Lord Baltimore, a disguised 
master-spy, who is not even really the spy he claims to 
be but a more devious counter-agent impersonating the 
impersonator. 

Similarly, Barth’s anti-novelistic form distorts the 
recognitions and reversals of popular literature, first in 
the direction of travesty and then of nightmare: Brother 
and sister recognize each other on the verge of rape: 
Indian and white man find they possess a common father 
when they confess a common genital inadequacy; the 
tomahawked and drowned corpses in one chapter revive 
in the next. Yet somehow the parody remains utterly 
serious, the farce and melodrama evoke terror and pity, 
and the flagrant mockery of a happy ending constricts 
the heart. And all the while one laughs, at a pitch some- 
where between hysteria and sheer delight. 

The book is a joke-book, an endless series of gags. 
But the biggest joke of all is that Barth seems finally 
to have written something closer to the “Great American 
Novel” than any other book of the last decades. In The 
Sot-Weed Factor he recapitulates (not by way of imita- 
tion but out of a sensitivity to the dark forces that have 
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always compelled such concerns in our fiction) all the 
obsessive themes common to our classic novels: the com- 
radeship of males, white and colored, always teetering 
perilously close to, but never quite falling over into, 
blatant homosexuality; sentimentalized brother-sister in- 
cest or quasi-incest; the anti-heroic dreams of evasion 
and innocence; the fear of the failed erection. 

And the madness of the scene he calls up strikes us as 
a familiar madness, no recent surrealist import but that 
old disjunction of sense and order expected in American 
books, the homely insanity we scarcely notice in the work 
of Brockden Brown, Edgar Poe or John Neal. Indeed, 
in a way delightfully unforeseen, Barth’s novel more 
closely resembles the horrendous farrago of John Neal’s 
Logan (first published in 1822) than any more recent 
fiction, middlebrow or beat; though for the influence of 
Werther and Ossian, Barth has substituted that of 
Rabelais, Sterne, Sir Thomas Browne and the Marquis 
de Sade. No real American book, after all, can be born 
without some recognizable European ancestors. 

The very styles of Barth’s novel are based on Baroque 
and Mannerist models, and one of the charms of The 
Sot-Weed Factor is the insouciance with which it moves 
in and out of its counterfeits of 17th century diction. 
It is, however, no mere pastiche, but a piece of ingenious 
linguistic play, a joyous series of raids on half-forgotten 
resources of the language, largely obscene. If anyone has 
forgotten how many kennings there are in English for 
copulation, Barth’s book will refresh his memory as it 
runs the gamut of unions, routine and recherché, between 
man and woman, man and man, man and beast. One im- 
portant element of The Sot-Weed Factor is pornography, 
comic and serious; and in the book within a book (a 
secret diary of Captain John Smith which is discovered 
piece by piece throughout the action) Barth has suc- 
ceeded in writing the kind of subversive erotic tale with 
historic trimmings which Mark Twain tried and failed at 
in 1601. The point is that Barth—here parting company 
with his American predecessors—sees the world he 
renders primarily in terms of sex, and manages somehow 
to believe that even in America passion is central to the 
human enterprise. 

He is, in the fullest and most satisfactory sense, a 
“dirty” writer; and this is one reason for his earlier 
books having dismayed critics, who want their sex pro- 
grammatic (as in Lawrence, Miller, Durrell, Mailer, etc.), 
and the public, which wants it sniggering and sentimental 
(as in almost all bestsellers). Barth gives us sex straight, 
gay or vicious but never moralized, the literary equivalent 
of the painfully hand-copied erotica passed from cel] to 
cell in the men’s block of prisons; and since American 
literature has long lived in a jail labelled “For Men 
Only,” he could not have found a more appropriate 
model. 

The Sot-Weed Factor is, finally, not only a book about 
sex and society, but also one about art, a long commen- 
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tary on the plight of the artist in the United States by a 
writer already initiated into contempt and misunderstand- 
ing. but preferring still irony to self-pity. After noticing 
in great detail the difficult relations of the poet with 
church, state and the opposite sex, the illusions of recog- 
nition and the reality of neglect, Barth entrusts his last 
word to a verse epitaph, presumably composed for his 
own gravestone by his anti-heroic poet, and, of course, 
left off by his heirs in the interests of piety: 


Labour not jor Earthly Glory: 

Fame’s a fickle Slut and whory. 

From thy Fancy’s chast Couch drive her: 
He’s a Fool who'll strive to swive her! 

And Barth adds, alluding wryly to the place he himself 
was born, that this warning must have got about, for 
the marshes of Dorchester in Maryland “have spawned 
no other poet since Ebenezer Cooke, Gentleman, Poet 
and Laureate of the Province.” 





The Negro’s Political Role 


Negro Politics: The Search for Leadership. 


By James Q. Wilson. 
Free Press. 342 pp- $5.00. 


THIS IMMEDIATELY 
that small shelf of volumes on the 


BOOK joins 
American Negro which is one of the 
chief accomplishments of American 
social science—and of American Ne- 
groes. And, like the classic study by 
Franklin Frazier of the Negro family 
and Drake and Cayton’s classic study 
of a Northern Negro ghetto, Black 
Metropolis, this book is based on the 
experience of Chicago. Whether this 
is due to the role of the University of 
Chicago, which has made the city a 
laboratory: for its work, or of the 
Chicago Negro community, which 
combines the (limited) freedom of 
the North with a higher degree of 
segregation than is generally found 
in the great Northern Negro centers, 
it is nevertheless true that Chicago 
has produced much more and much 
better work than has, for example. 
New York—even though the New 
York Negro community is older, 
larger and has, in some sense, greater 


opportunities. 






“Out THERE IN Iowa, the 
daughter of a bank president was 
arrested for embezzling $2 million 
from the local bank, which sums 
she dispersed in charitable activ- 
ities. Out there in Washington, 
they say that what the people can't 
do, or do so well, for themselves, 
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the govern- 
ment must do.” 
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Reviewed by Nathan Glazer 


Co-author, “The Lonely Crowd” ; 
Co-editor, “Studies in Housing and Minority Groups” 


James Wilson has made the poli- 
tics of the Chicago Negro the chief 
subject of his book—but he is also 
interested in the political role of the 
Negro in Northern cities in general, 
and his relatively brief observations 
on New York, Los Angeles and De- 
troit are sharply illuminating. In- 
deed, so perceptive and rewarding 
are his remarks that it is clear from 
this single book that Wilson is one 
of the sharpest and most gifted 
analysts of American city politics. 

It is impossible to do justice here 
to the many subjects Wilson dis- 
cusses. He describes the operation of 
the Negro machine, part of the Demo- 
cratic political organization, and 
points out how limited (compared to 
New York, where Negro politics is 
much more poorly organized, and 
has a much less substantial overall 
role) have been the gains the ma- 
chine has won for Negroes. He de- 
scribes the Negro attitude toward 
leadership—the steady attack on it 
for publicity-seeking, self-seeking, in- 
effectiveness, divisiveness—and lists 
the objective factors limiting what 
even the best Negro leadership could 
do. He soberly indicates how weak is 
the support for political and civic 
enterprise in the Negro ghetto, which 
is capable of organizing and support- 
ing a lavish social, but not civic, 
activity. 

Wilson also describes the impact 
of the rapidly growing Negro middle 
class, which has already led to the 


rapid multiplication of the Negro 
elite, so that the political civic leaders 
who were once from the same back- 
ground now form separate and often 
conflicting groups. And he points to 
the rising power of the group of civic 
better edu- 

into the 
general American world, and often 


leaders—men who are 


cated, better integrated 
supported by a professional organi- 


(NAACP, Urban 


which gives them an office and access 


zation League) 
to professional information and influ- 
ential leaders. On these subjects, and 
Wilson is the first 
scholarly commentator. 

To the New York reader, looking 
at this great Negro world of a million 


many more, 


souls so often ignored by the city 
and so badly served by its mass 
media and scholarly institutions, Wil- 
son’s book offers a great deal to think 
about. For while Chicago has pro- 
duced the scholarly self-conscious- 
ness, the studies and the efforts at 
understanding, the New York Negro 
has paradoxically been far more suc- 
cessful in achieving at least the be- 
ginnings of “integration.” Wilson 
indicates how often there is a conflict 


“e 


between “status goals” and “welfare 
goals”—for example, should one in- 
sist that all hospitals treat Negroes 
and have Negro doctors (the empha- 
sis on status) or that a new hospital 
be built in the Negro “ghetto” (the 


That all 


housing be opened to Negroes, or 


emphasis on _ welfare) ? 


that new housing be made available, 
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even if segregated? In Chicago, with 
its powerful Negro machine, these 
are real and significant alternatives, 
owing to the massed hostility of so 
much of the white population to 
integration. 

In New York, things can no longer 
be so simply categorized—all hos- 
pitals are integrated at least in their 
care of patients and many have 
Negro physicians, all public housing 
is integrated, and the placing or 
building of new public housing raises 
a much more complicated question 
than welfare versus status. Chicago 
and Illinois still have no Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act—in operation 
in New York for 15 years—and no 
one there even dreams of a local 
ordinance that would ban discrimi- 
nation in private housing (as New 
York’s Brown-Sharkey-Isaacs law). 

I do not refer to these differences 
in any self-congratulatory way, but 
to lay the groundwork for more im- 
portant considerations. In New York, 
12 per cent Negro, there are 17 
Negro judges; in Chicago, 20 per 
cent Negro, there are three. And the 
difference, as Wilson points out, has 
nothing to do with Negro political 
leadership, which is (in certain 
ways) more skillful and effective in 
Chicago, or Negro civic leadership, 
which is weak and poorly supported 
in both cities. The difference is in 
the ethnic composition and ethos of 
the two cities. If we were to select 
the single most significant fact it 
would be that New York is 25 per 
cent Jewish—with all that means. 

But the New York story tells us 
too that, with the mopping up of the 
more obvious evils in the North, 
Negro leadership is faced by more 
complex problems which the Negro 
community is little suited to under- 
stand and which in any case are 
horribly complicated and technical. 
The problems of housing, transporta- 
tion, crime, public life and culture 
are so inordinately complex that 
there simply exist no good pro- 
grams, no simple slogans, around 
which to rally support. These are 
problems which probably can be han- 
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dled only experimentally and tenta- 
tively—and how often does one de- 
velop enthusiasm and commitment 
to the experimental and the tentative? 

And so the picket lines walk 
around Woolworth’s, demanding in- 
tegration—in the South. But what is 
to be demanded for the North? When 
the picket lines walk around the so- 
called segregated schools, Negro 
leadership—as well as the white com- 
munity—is split, and not on tactics 
alone, but on the central issue: how 
to improve the educational outcome 
for Negro students. When Paul Zu- 
ber invades New Rochelle demanding 
“integration” of Lincoln School one 
is reminded of ex-colonial countries 
where the last remnants of “imperiali- 
ist” influence are being mopped up 
in an effort to avoid dealing with the 
greater problems of the country. 
And one of Zuber’s chief opponents 
is a Negro principal of a largely 
white school. In this situation, the 
Negro press, used to the black and 
white of the South, is more than 
helpless; indeed, it is interesting that 
Wilson’s subtle and complex book 
has as yet received no attention in 
the two New York Negro newspapers. 

This growing complexity of the 
problems facing Negro leadership is 
one of Wilson’s chief points. There 
is another, somewhat more muted— 
the culture of the Northern Negro 
communities. Again and again he 
refers to this somber background as 
the root of much of what he dis- 
cusses. It is there, for example, that 
we must find the major part of the 
painful story of Negro education in 
the North, of Negro crime, of Negro 
dependency. These are problems of 
the Negro community, and go far to 
explain the characteristics of Negro 
leadership. But they are also now 
increasingly the problems of Ameri- 
can cities, as Negroes become a 
larger and larger share of their popu- 
lation. I hope that Wilson, who has 
displayed such impressive credentials 
as student of American Negro life 
and American city politics, may in a 
future work devote himself to this 
area. 








Among other things, K is a Roman 
numeral for 250; in chemistry, 
it is the symbol for potassium; 
in mathematics, a symbol for 
constant; in meteorology, a sym- 
bol for cumulus. In assaying, it 
stands for carat (also spelled 
karat). 


If you look in a modern dictionary. 
you will find all this information 
and more, following the K entry. 
In assaying a modern dictionary 
you will find that every entry is 
freshly defined — with clarity and 
directness — for the times in which 
we live. If you're still plodding 
with a horse-and-buggy dictionary 
put together years ago. you'll be 
delightfully surprised at the many 
illuminating and informative things 
contained in a modern dictionary. 
To see such a dictionary at its best. 
ask any bookseller to show you “the 
experts’ dictionary.” 
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Mao and China’s ‘Contradictions’ 


The Hundred Flowers Campaign and the Chinese Intellectuals. 


By Roderick MacFarquhar. 
Praeger. 324 pp. $6.75. 


In May 1956, when Mao Tse-tung 
invited the hundred flowers to bloom 
and the hundred schools to contend, 
it seemed possible that the curse of 
absolute conformity and uniformity, 
particularly heavy on Chinese intel- 
lectuals, was about to be lifted. The 
literary monopoly of socialist real- 
ism, for example, was abrogated; the 
natural sciences were declared free 
of class character; but, by and large. 
the intellectuals, with six years of 
icy discipline behind them, discreetly 
declined to blossom. Mao persisted, 
and with his speech, “On Contradic- 
tions” (February 27, 1957), he laid 
the groundwork for a moderate in- 
dependence of views. Distinguish- 
ing between “contradictions” within 
the nation and “contradictions” be- 
tween the nation and its enemies, he 
indicated that the former type should 
be brought into the open. Flaws in 
the execution of state policies did in- 
deed exist, he suggested, and such 
conflicts, which were not malign, 
could be solved without the use of 
force. Criticism, to that end, was so- 
licited. 

On April 30, a directive to rectify 
the approach and methods of officials 
was issued. Bureaucratism, subjec- 
tivism and sectarianism, the “Kuo- 
mintang style of work,” were to be 
rooted out and public forums encour- 
This 
time, after some initial caution, at 
least part of the public found its 
During May and early June, 
with almost no official rebuttal, criti- 
And then on June 8, 
Jen-min Jih-pao 
(People’s Daily), the organ of au- 
thority, that 
rightests had exposed themselves as 


aged to identify such evils. 


voice. 


cism swelled. 
an editorial in 


proclaimed certain 


>. 
pro-Western, longing for the destruc- 


tion of the Communist party and so- 
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cialism. The anti-Rightist campaign 
was on, and wherever critics had 
bloomed and 
tions followed. 


Here, from Roderick MacFar- 


quhar’s absorbing book, is the recan- 


contended. denuncia- 


tation of a man reduced to jelly, a 
demoralized sinner in the hands of 
god: “The whole nation is 
demanding 
a rightist. 


an angry 
stern punishment of me, 
This is what should be 
done and | am prepared to accept it. 
I hate my wickedness. | 
kill the old and reactionary self so 
that he will not return to life. I will 
join the whole nation in the stern 


want to 


struggle against the rightists, includ- 
ing myself. The great Chinese Com- 
munist Party once saved me, it saved 
me once more today. I hope to gain 
a new life under the leadership and 
teaching of the Party and Chairman 
Mao and to return to the stand of 
loving the Party and socialism. . . .” 
History imitates fiction. 

This quotation, like most of the 
substance of the book, is drawn from 
the Chinese press. The record as we 
have it here, for those few weeks of 
open accusation, is an indictment of 
Party 
members and cadres are damned as 


many features of the regime. 


economic parasites, policemen sow- 
ing distrust, perpetrators of waste 
and inefficiency, warpers of intellec- 
The 


material is arranged, with informa- 


tual integrity and creativity. 


tive introductions, according to the 
category of person making the charge 
(scholar, student, businessman, non- 
Party civil servant, etc.). G. F. Hud- 
son contributes an illuminating epi- 
logue, “China and the Communist 
‘Thaw,’ ” 
to the Soviet succession problem 
after the death of Stalin. 

What does the record tell us. not 


which relates these events 


just about the history of the Chines 
Communist order, but about its place 
in Chinese history? One might 
come to two conclusions, neither of 
them tenable. 
sume that the Communist bureauc- 


First, one might as. 


racy is merely the old Confucian 
bureaucracy in disguise and China 
is true to itself as a perennial “Oni. 


of the 


charges, like those against officials’ 


ental despotism.” Some 
nepotism and against their “Con- 
fucian philosophy, ‘tell them [the 
masses] what to do, but not why to 
do it,’” may suggest this. But, sec- 
ond, other charges set the bureauc- 
apart 
from each other (which was not the 
case in traditional China) and might 
seem to imply that, though a revolu- 
tion has taken place, the intelligentsia 


racy and the _ intelligentsia 


is unimplicated in it, sustaining 
rather a continuity with traditional 
literati. 
the intellectuals and the mass bury- 


“Our Party’s massacre of 


ing alive of the literati by the tyrant, 
Ch’in Shih-huang [ran a letter to 
Mao from a Hankow professor] will 
go down in China’s history as two 
ineradicable stigma.” 

And yet, whatever affinity the Com- 
munists may have with the old Ch’in 
anti-Confucian “Legalists,” the mod- 
ern Chinese intelligentsia is clearly 
post-Confucian, far from the old 
When 


we see in these pages intellectuals’ 


literati in values and role. 
disenchantment with the Communists, 
this is a witness not to the vitality of 
historic Chinese conservative values 
their Mac- 
Farquhar notes, Mao was convinced 
of the underlying unity of the Chi- 
nese people, a unity divined during 
the 1930s and expressed in the poli- 
tics of United Front. Paradoxically, 
the “Hundred Flowers” revelation of 


but to inanition. As 
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a “Democratic League” restlessness 
within the framework of United 
front proved Mao both right in his 
premise and wrong in his conclusion. 

That is, what was officially de- 
scribed as “the storm in the universi- 
ties” confirmed rather than impugned 
the broad scope of the Communists’ 
victory. The old Confucian intelli- 
gence, whose moribundity had led to 
Communist success, was now so thor- 
oughly dead that alliance against it 
—on the part of all the new men in 
China, non-Communist _ nationalist 
and Communist together—no longer 
had to be preserved. Since the 
“Hundred Flowers” critics of Com- 
munism were as remote from old 
China as the Communists themselves, 
their hostility to the Communists 
could not be expressed in a mood of 
restoration. And while the old 
seemed tu persist, such hostility to 
the Communists was inhibited: If 
Communists and liberals were to be 
able to acknowledge the gulf be- 
tween them, their common foe, which 
had fused them into a common short- 
term interesi, had to expire. 

Mao believed that “antagonistic” 
contradictions had been resolved by 
the Communist victory and that only 
“non-antagonistic” contradictions re- 
mained, non-crucial tensions which 
might relax in an atmosphere of 
“blooming and contending.” Mac- 
Farquhar, quite plausibly, rejects the 
idea that Mao, with his poetic meta- 
phor, never intended anything but a 
trap. Why was he so surprised by 
the virulence of the critics? 

Perhaps, to explain it, we need a 
mirror-image of Mao’s theory of con- 
tradictions. ‘‘Non-antagonistic” con- 
tradictions, in a context of shared in- 
terest, existed before the Communist 
victory—not after—among all those 
disaffected with the Kuomintang and 
the influence of tradition. It was the 
Communist victory itself which 
opened the way to a new, modern an- 
tagonism; for made_ the 
cleavage in the anti-Kuomintang side 
not small (compared to the great gulf 
between new and old), but visible and 
tending. 


victory 
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Labor Law for the Future 


Law and the National Labor Policy. Reviewed by William B. Gould 


By Archibald Cox. 
California, 111 pp. $2.50. 


ARCHIBALD Cox, the new Admin- 
istration’s Solicitor General, is prodi- 
giously productive. His writings on 
labor law deal with almost every con- 
sequential problem arising in the field 
in recent years, including the rights 
and duties of labor and management 
in collective bargaining, the applica- 
tion of anti-trust laws to unions, con- 
stitutional protection of picketing 
and the individual rights of members 
against the union. 

Three Supreme Court rulings on 
June 20, 1960 concerning the judicial 
enforcement of arbitration agree- 
ments bear vivid witness to the re- 
sponsibility accorded to his views by 
the Justices. The Cox theory has 
been that the courts should act only 
as a constitutional monarch with re- 
spect to labor contracts—more speci- 
fically, they should resolve doubts 
about the arbitrability of a particular 
grievance by ordering the parties to 
proceed to arbitration. Inherent in 
this view is a respect for the arbitra- 


tor’s expert knowledge of industry 


which the courts cannot possibly have 
and also the cathartic desirability of 
carrying even doubtful claims to the 
final rung of the grievance ladder. 
The Court’s acceptance of Cox’s 
writing is made particularly clear by 
the following statement of Justice 
Douglas in one of the June 20 de- 
cisions (United Steel Workers of 
America v. Warrior & Gulf Naviga- 
tion): 

“In the absence of any express 
provision excluding a_ particular 
grievance from arbitration, we think 
only the most forceful evidence of a 
purpose to exclude the claim from 
arbitration can_ prevail. The 
judiciary sits in these cases to bring 
into operation an arbitrable process 
which substitutes a regime of peace- 


Student, Cornell Law School; 
Contributor, “The New Republic” 


ful settlement for the older regime 
of industrial conflict.” 

Law and the National Labor Policy 
contains five lectures Cox presented 
at the University of California in 
the latter part of 1959. The book 
makes interesting reading not only 
for the lawyer concerned with the 
sophisticated technicalities that have 
been created with respect to second- 
ary boycotts, hot cargo clauses, etc., 
but also for those seeking the articula- 
tion of a coherent labor philosophy 
for the future. 

The long, wasteful steel strike of 
last year has helped to point out the 
inadequacy of the current Taft- 
Hartley emergency procedures (and 
perhaps of those whose duty it is to 
invoke them). Among the many 
criticisms offered is Taft-Hartley’s 
encouragement to management to sit 
and wait for the assistance of the 
Federal Government, thus weakening 
the foundation for meaningful collec- 
tive bargaining. This is a problem 
Cox gives special attention to in his 
third chapter. His proposal involves 
a wide choice of avenues for Wash- 
ington which would constitute stand- 
ing procedure and come into force 
at an early date in the dispute. In- 
dustry would be asked to establish 
a mechanism to meet its problems, 
but upon its failure it could report 
to the President, or the Secretary of 
Labor could notify the President of 
an unresolved dispute. 
Subsequently the President would 
appoint a board to assist, mediate, 


emergency 


cajole, etc. More significantly, the 
President might summon and con- 
sult a National Emergency Disputes 
Board, whose report would leave a 
variety of paths open to the Presi- 
dent. He might: 

e Appoint a fact-finding board 
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with the power to mediate and make 
public recommendations for a settle- 
ment. 

e Appoint a Board of Inquiry 
which would pursue the tedious busi- 
ness of voluntary arbitration and, in 
the event of failure, make a public 
report which would place the blame 
somewhere. 

e Issue an injunction—but for 
not more than six months. 

@ Seize the industry and appoint 
a Wage Adjustment Board to deter- 
mine wages, conditions of employ- 
ment, etc. 

© Do nothing. 

One need not be a prophet to an- 
ticipate the gnashing of teeth and 
anguish that will greet this invita- 
tion to creeping bureaucracy. Yet it 
is apparent that our economy will 
no longer safely allow us the com- 
fort of governmental retreat. Tri- 
partite participation has become an 
increasing necessity. 

Cox does the reading public a 
great service in exploding the myth 
of the “labor monopoly.” He ob- 
serves the unfinished struggle for 
union organization and the somber 
truth that “collective bargaining is no 


” 


longer spreading.” Moreover, be- 
cause of the variegated pattern of 
industrial relations, some unions ex- 
ert much less power than others. In 
the interest of uniformity Congress 
has not seen fit to enact separate 
codes for organizational picketing 
with respect to the Teamsters and 
the Garment Workers. Yet the needs 
and bargaining power of ‘these two 
unions are manifestly diverse and 
legislation conceived without a regard 
for this diversity is forcing labor to 
lie in a Procrustean bed. 

Another example is the National 
Labor Relations Board’s current at- 
titude toward the “captive audience” 
rule; under the guise of the Taft- 
Hartley free speech provision the 
board has been prone to permit 
publicity. 
would transfer authority in this realm 
from Washington to the trial ex- 
aminer who might better understand 


coercive employer Cox 


the intended meaning of words be- 


cause of his close association with 
the parties. Once again the theme 
is intelligent differentiation. 

The assumption that all union woes 
are basically attributable to Wash- 
ington, however, would be naive. 
There are, of course, the well-publi- 
cized problems in organizing the 
South and in getting through to the 


white collar workers, but perhaps 
the root of the matter is the attitude 
of the labor movement itself and jts 
acceptance or rejection of the ideal. 
ism and vitality that were so im 
portant in the 1930s. The vigor 
exemplified by that period is a neces. 
sary ingredient in halting the further 
decline of labor today. 





For a Golden Age 


Can These Bones Live. 
By Edward Dahlberg. 
New Directions. 180 pp. $4.75. 


THE ASPIRATIONS OF Western man 
are suspended between the polar op- 
posites of Christ and Socrates, be- 
tween the architect of the City and 
the anarchist saint who dismisses 
Caesar with the coin that bears his 
image. The end product of Greek 
rationalism is Pericles, gravely ex- 
plaining to the Athenians that they 
must collaborate in their own de- 
struction—for reasons of state. To 
Pericles, to Khrushchev, to Kennedy, 
to every incarnation of order, policy 
and Machiavellianism, Christianity is 
a silent rebuke. 

Edward Dahlberg’s hatred of the 
State, in this new edition of a book 
first published in 1941, is no mere 
idiosyncracy, though it may seem so 
in this era of the triumph of estatism. 
His protest against what we are ac- 
customed to call regimentation (7.e., 
that 
molds the citizen’s every action) is 
allied to the protests of the Hebrew 
prophets, of Christianity, of Thoreau 
and Tolstoy. Now that all mankind is 


imprisoned in Bentham’s Panopticon, 


the para-military discipline 


performing economically useful tasks 
under the watchful eye of the State, 
the prophet has his work cut out for 
For 


churches, prisons and schools are the 


him. the armies, industries, 


repositories of existentialist “an- 
Marxist 
“neurosis.” 


guish,” “alienation” and 


Freudian Their 


strous hypertrophy is the symptom 


mon- 


Reviewed by Emile Capouya 
Senior Editor, 
Macmillan 


and the cause of our spiritual sick. 
ness, 

The real question posed by Dahl- 
berg’s mission arises from the radi- 
cal character of his criticism. Are 
we indeed to have no care for the 
morrow, abandon the wiles and fore- 
thought of Ulysses, resign all pur- 
suits that imply a marketplace and 
a forum? What of “humane statute 
purging the gentle weal”? What of 
politics as the life of common action 
directed toward amending a common 
destiny that is nasty, mean, brutish 
and short? Despotic theories of gov- 
ernment are founded on the intrinsic 
corruption of human nature, rational 
democracy on the moral neutrality 
of human nature, anarchism on its 
essential goodness and purity. Which 
of these intuitions shall we trust? 

Dahlberg’s own appeal is to a 
golden age of wine and oil, of spon- 
taneous sexuality and healing myth. 
But the gods of pastoral and agri- 
cultural times are bloody. Human 
sacrifice was invented for their grati- 
fication, and the Greek rationaliza- 
tions of justice, religion and politics 
were conceived as an escape from 
those very horrors. Anarchism, to 
which all healthy men aspire, depends 
upon our being able to elicit the man- 
like qualities in man. Can that hap- 
pen where there is no City? That 
is the important question Dahlberg 
forces us to ask. 
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SHIPLEY 
Critic's Choice. By Ira Levin. Directed 


and presented by Otto Preminger. At the 
Ethel Barrymore Theatre. 


IME WAS when the drama critic 
= reviled by the playwright. 
“The critic is a leech who draws 
his nourishment by sucking the life- 
blood of the theatre. . . . The critic 
is an impotent taking revenge on the 
fruitful. . . . The critic is an igno- 
ramus parading his bad taste as 
virtue. . . . Criticism strips the tree 
of both caterpillars and blossoms.” 
In anthologies of quotations, pages 
are devoted to such attacks, written, 
of course, by the victims of critics. 
Just a few years ago, a playwright 
bought space in the newspapers to 
call the critics the Jukes box of 
journalism, full of ignorance and 
malice and all the evils that escaped 
Pandora. 

A critic, of course, is always a 
fine fellow when he praises a play 
and his words are then blown large 
in front of the theater. Some astute 
reviewers, indeed, have built up a 
reputation by the adroit use of 
quotable expressions. But these are 
the days of “togetherness” and things 
have gone much farther: For the 
first time in the history of the stage. 
a theater has now been named after 
a drama critic. 

Not only has the critic taken over 
the playhouse but he struts upon 
the stage. His current portrait is not 
satirical, as it was in Restoration 
times, or even as recently as in 
Shaw’s Fanny’s First Play. Today’s 
fictional 


reviewer is, instead, a 


pleasant human being. a major 


figure in the theater. 


February 13, 1961 





On STAGE 





By Joseph T. Shipley 


The story of Critic’s Choice uses 
Walter Kerr, drama critic of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, as a 
springboard. (The program quotes 
from Kerr’s How Not to Write a 
Play; the critic in the play is dictating 
a book very like this to his recording 
machine.) The play’s theme concerns 
the integrity of the critic—Parker 
Ballantine—who insists, at the risk 
of losing his wife, on reviewing and 
damning her play. 

The life of the Kerrs is quite dif- 
ferent from the stage story, for 
Walter does not review his wife’s 
plays. Furthermore, she is a success- 
ful author, with two bestsellers and 
a new play in the offing, whereas 
Angela Ballantine is in the throes 
of her first (and apparently awful) 
play. Parker Ballantine is divorced, 
but his first wife still loves him and 
tries to win him back while Angela 
is wrapped up in her own first pro- 
duction and its director. Integrity 
and Angela win out. 

The play presents a revealing pic- 
ture of how critics behave. Parker. 
for instance, carries to each opening 
a white packet in one pocket, a black 
one in the other. In these are lively 
phrases he has jotted down in ad- 
vance; he'll pull from the white 
packet if he likes the play, from the 
black if he wants to damn it. From 
time to time Parker’s not-quite-teen- 
age son earns pocket money by bring- 
ing his dad bright phrases for the 
packets. Someone should tell Parker 
that a whole volume of ‘ 
metaphors” has been printed, for the 
use of critics and other unimaginative 


‘original 


writers. 
Perhaps the author of Critic’s 


Drama Critics Make Far 
Better Villains Than Heroes 


Choice worked that way, for he, too, 
has some bright lines—as in the con- 
demnation of current comedians, 
“They don’t know their farce from 
a hole in the ground,” or the de- 
scription of a play, “Everything was 
wooden and rigid except the scen- 
ery.” But neither Ira Levin nor actor 
Henry Fonda gets to the core of 
the critic’s character. Virginia Gil- 
more, as the first wife who wants 
a return engagement, and Georgann 
Johnson, as the present encumbent, 
are pleasant to watch, but they work 
through a routine version of the 
eternal triangle. 

Another play, Julia, Jake and 
Uncle Joe, followed the adventures 
of a drama critic and his wife on a 
journalistic trip to Russia. With 
sound dramatic justice the critics 
spoke, and the play achieved the 
season’s shortest run: one night. 
Who can tolerate a critic who is 
such a sweetly sentimental guy? 

Such pleasant critics do not be- 
come the drama. There was keener 
insight in the hit of yesterday, 
Arsenic and Old Lace. Initially one 
wonders why the young man in that 
play is a drama critic, for though 
incidental fun is drawn from his pro- 
fession he might as well have been 
a lawyer or a banker. But enlighten- 
ment comes at the end, for the critic 
turns out to be a bastard. Thus free 
of the insanity that taints the rest 
of the family he is able to marry 
the girl. It is clear why the play- 
wright made him a drama critic: 
In the eyes of a playwright, a critic 
just naturally is a bastard. It has 
not improved the theater to change 
the stereotype onstage. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





PRAISING PACE 


“Youth and the Kennedy Effect” (NL, Janu- 
ary 30) is one of the best articles on our new 
President that I have seen anywhere. 

Eric Dwight Pace writes unusually well and 
has amazing insights that reporters twice his 
age do not have. Let’s have more articles by 
him. 


Cleveland, Ohio FRANK HENSON 


HAYS ON LABOR 

Paul Hays’ article on “Labor’s Power—and 
Responsibility” (NL, January 23) is one of the 
most perceptive and provocative I’ve seen any- 
where — and most particularly outside the 
sophomoric “labor press.” 

I earnestly hope you will obtain Hays’ views 
of a more topical nature as occasion demands. 
His general premises, expressed in the current 
piece, inspire the utmost confidence. 


New York City Sam GoLp 


AFRICA PROGRAM 


Among the many objective and well-balanced 
articles which THe New Leaper has published 
and which have been most helpful in the 
defense of freedom against fascism and Com- 
munism, I .found the article by Professor 
Immanuel Wallerstein (NL, January 30) on 
“A Program for Africa” one of the most 
valuable. 

Congratulations for printing this article. I 
hope it will attract the attention of the Wash- 
ington Administration and will help to reshape 
our foreign policy in Africa and the Middle 
East. 


Vew York City Hans Koun 


“THE SHOW ON THE WHOLE [IS A 
DELIGHT.” — john McCarten, The New Yorker 
The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary 







MOLLY BROWN” 


Music & Lyrics by MEREDITH WILLSON 
soox by RICHARD MORRIS ZN 
Directed by DORE SCHARY Le ee ee | 

win TAMMY GRIMES 
HARVE PRESNELL - 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED—Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: Orch. 
$8.60; Loge $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.80, 3.80, 2.90. 
Fri. & Sat. Evgs.: Orch. $9.40; Loge $7.50; Mezz. 
$6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.80. Wed. Mats.: Orch. $4.80; 
Loge $4.30; Mezz. $3.80, 3.00, 2.50. Sat. Mats.: 
Orch. $5.40; Loge $4.80; Mezz. $4.30, 3.80, 3, 2.50 


WINTER GARDEN THEA. Soth street & B'way 
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A FRATERNAL GROUP 
FOR LIBERALS 


Offering insurance bene- 
fits — life, disability, hospi- 
talization, funeral, ceme- 
tery, and—in larger cities 
—medical-surgical and so- 
cial service. 

ALSO cultural and social 
activities — Jewish schools 
(secular) — choral groups 
— response to social and 
community needs. 

The WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
(Arbeter Ring) 
For 60 years the foremost Jewish labor 
fraternal order in America. 
=seeeeweCLiP AND MAIL'# 22288) 
The Workmen’s Circle 
175 E. Broadway, N. Y. 2 


Please send me membership Information 
and a dues estimate. 


ee Le 
AE SE rake 

DY? coos wes winas she Zone.... State.. 
Age . ..... Wife’s Age.......... 














Bee .swe MARRIAGE-GO-ROUND” 
Susan James Julie 
HAYWARD e MASON e NEWMAR 

CINEMASCOPE AND COLOR 


INS BOX Fass) 











plus “BETWEEN TIME AND ETERNITY” 
LILLI PALMER e COLOR 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C, Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 





Never again will the 
screen hold such excitement! 









Gable MonroeChit 


in the 


John Huston 


Gaus thie Mistits 


Co-starring , ; 

Thelma Ritter Eli Wallach 

Screenplay by Produced by Directed by 

Arthur Miller Frank €. Taylor John Huston 

Music by Alex North Released thru United Artists 
=————— NOW PLAYING 
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ACT NOW to insure your dweliing, household and personal 


effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and liability. 
LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. (Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 


227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 
Insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 
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Advertisement 





Today, America faces—at home and abroad—prob- 
ms that simply will not yield to soothing platitudes. If 
these problems are to be solved, and America is to 
survive, they must be discussed, candidly and fearlessly. 
That is why The Forensic Foundation was created: to 
contribute to public education on controversial questions 
by encouraging the expression of differing opinions. 

As its 1960-61 program, The Forensic Foundation has 
decided to: 


Se ienmaine Meaningful Debates 
2, Distribute Rival Journals of Opinion 


7 Selected Articles 


The Forensic Foundation itself will take no position on 
controversial questions; its role will be to make sure that 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW are heard. It will be for America 


to decide. 





Forensic Foundation by a noted New York law firm: 


. it is our opinion, based upon the charter and 
proposed program, that a ruling will be issued 
that The Forensic Foundation is an exempt organi- 


SUULONS a 





For further information, write to: 


The Forensic Foundation 

c/o John L. Casey, Jr., 
Secretary 

120 Broadway 

New York 5, New York 
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“TWO POINTS OF VIEW" 


THE FORENSIC FOUNDATION 


(application for tax exemption in preparation) 


cordially invites you 
TO PARTICIPATE IN ITS NEW PROGRAM OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
TITLED 
“TWO POINTS OF VIEW” 





Following is an excerpt from a letter addressed to The 


Society. 





The Board of Trustees... 


CHRISTOPHER EMMET, President 


Mr. Emmet, longtime moderator of the 
Foreign Affairs Round Table, is a fre- 
quent writer on foreign policy. He is 
Chairman of the American Friends of 
the Captive Nations. 





DAVID McDOWELL, Chairman 


Mr. McDowell, an editor with wide ex- 
perience in the publishing field, has 
served on the executive staff of Random 
House, and was President and Editor- 
in-Chief of McDowell, Obolensky, Inc. 





EUGENE LYONS, Vice President 


Journalist, author, editor and lecturer, 
Mr. Lyons is at present a Senior Editor 
of Reader’s Digest. He was one of the 
founders of the American Committee for 
Liberation. 





SOL STEIN, Treasurer 


Formerly Executive Director of the 
American Committee for Cultural Free- 
dom, Mr. Stein is presently Executive 
Vice President of the Mid-Century Book 





JOHN L. CASEY, JR., Secretary 


A Wall Street attorney by profession, 
Mr. Casey has been active in many civic 
and political organizations, most recently 
as Counsel to New York’s Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Housing. 
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LABOR HISTORY 


Winter 1961 








CONTENTS 


John L. Lewis, Labor Leader and Man: 
A Bs hk de 6 sale UG sh: ACRLAY HR be HL AS-a a 8 8 J. B. S. Hardman 


Some Social Determinants and Consequences 
of Union Membership Ruth Kornhauser 


The Role of Union Foremen in the Evolution 
of the International Typographical Union Benson Soffer 


The ‘Haverhill Social Democrat’: Spokesman 
for Socialism Henry F. Bedford 


The Trade Union Career of Susan B. Anthony Israel Kugler 


Problems and Sources 


Ne . * sag . ’ 
A Discography of American Coal Miners’ Songs Archie Green 


Books Reviewed 


John A. Garraty, Henry Pelling, Edward Pessen, Melvin W, Reder 


LABOR HISTORY is published three times a year by 
The Tamiment Institute 


Annual Subscription is $4.00 
(Add 25c for foreign postage) 


Make checks payable to LABOR HISTORY 
Tamiment Institute, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, New York 


Please enter my subscription for LABOR HISTORY for 1 year ..............000ceeceeeeeees $4.00 
(add 25c for Foreign Subscription Postage) 


My remittance enclosed [] Please bill me [1] 








